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ENGLISH BIRD LIFE. 


By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 
With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this book. 
Large crown 8vo, 7g. Gd. net. 

“An admirable book.”—Country Life. 

“The text combines in an unusual degree familiar description with scientific 
knowledge. . . . . The book is one that will be eagerly welcomed.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 
ee recommend the book to all to whom birds appeal.”— 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


AN EARTH POEM AND OTHER POEMS 
By GERDA DALLIBA. With a Prefatory Word by EDWIN 
MARKHAM. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

A few years since Miss Dalliba, then a young girl, published a 
volume of po ms entitled “Fate and I.” This book was declared by 
the critics to be a work of promise, and how fully this forecast was 
justified the public may learn from the present volume, “ An Earth 

Poem and other Poems,” containing a long poem anda group of lyrics. 


THE SPORTING RBIFLE 
By WALTER WINANS, Author of “The Art of Revolver 
Shooting,” “Hints on Revolver Shooting,” “ Practical Rifle 
Shooting,” etc. With many Illustrations in Photogravure and 
Half-tone, Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, in box, 21s, net. 

“Written by one of the finest shots in the world, handsomely 
printed and profusely illustrated, it proves a valuable addition to the 
literature of sport.”—Daily Mail. 

“*Mighty Hunters,’ as well as those new to the sporting rifle, 
will want to read and study it.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The work instructs from a long and varied experience.” —Scotsman. 

“The volume is a veritable mine of information. , . . Mr. 
Winans in his book gives the novice the benefit of his life-long expe- 
rience, and careful study of his subject in all its bearings.”—Sussex 
Daily News. 
THE NATURALIZATION OF THE SUPEBR- 

NATURAL. By FRANK PODMORE, Author of “ Modern 
Spiritualism,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The book is valuable for the skill with which it has selected and 
arranged its material . . . and will be welcomed by many to 
whom those more voluminous publications are inaccessible or 
unattractive.” —Scotsman, 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AMBRICAN 
By H. PERRY ROBINSON, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Probably a gentler, a fairer, and a better-intended book on 
America has never before been written.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“An investigation by a well-informed and thoughtful English- 
man,” —Times. 

ROMANCE OF ROMAN VILLAS 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, Author of “ Romance of 
Italian Villas,” ‘“ Romance of the French Abbeys,” etc. With 
9 Photogravures, 1 Coloured, and 44 other IHustrations, 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. net. Uniform with “ Romance of Italian Villas.” 

“ Hardly a score in a thousand who have delighted in the villas, 
castles, and palaces of Italy are aware of half of the dramatic episodes 
which have taken place within their walls. 


MIRABEAU AND FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By FRED MORROW FLING, Ph.D. . To be completed in 
three vols. Illustrated. Vol. 1. THE YOUTH OF MIRA- 
BEAU, Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

No full and scholarly biography of Mirabeau has appeared in 
English, and hence the raison d’étre for the present work, This first 
volume is devoted to the youth of Mirabeau ; the second will follow 
Mirabeau’s fortunes to 1788; the third will deal with Mirabeau and 
the National Assembly. 

THE GREAT FIGHT 
Poems and Sketches. By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, 
M.D. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by MAY HARVEY 
DRUMMOND. With Illustrations by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; 8vo, half-leather, 10s. 6d net. 


NEW NOVELS 


FLOWER OF THE DUSE 
By MYRTLE REED, Author of “Lavender and Old Lace,” 
“The Master’s Violin,” “ The Spinner in the Sun.” 6s, 
“ The present story we hold to be in advance of anything she has 
before written.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 
“A beautiful story narrated in poetic language.”—East Anglian 
Daily Times. 
THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE DONNA ISABEL 
A Romance of the Sea. By RANDALL PARRISH, Author of 
“My Lady of the North,” “Prisoners of Chance,” “When 
Wilderness was King,” etc. Illustrated in Colour. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“ A thrilling romance of the sea of the Clark Russell type.” —Scotsman. 
“Mr. Parrish’s descriptive powers would be hard to beat, and the 
story maintains a grip on the reader from start to finish.”—East 
Anglian Daily Times. 
THE SOVEREIGN GOOD 
By — ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
With this story we are plunged into the social gaieties of the New 
York smart set. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 














| MAGMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS 


Faust. A Drama in Four Aots. Freely Adapted from 
Goethe's Diamatic Poem. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS and 
J. COMYNS CARR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 














De Libris. Prose and Verse. 1, AUSTIN DOBSON. With 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON and KATE GREEN- 
AWAY. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Little City of Hope. A Christmas Story. By 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New Edition. With IIlustra- 
tions in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Jungle Book. Sy RUDYARD KIPLING. With Sixteen 
Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE and EDWARD 
DETMOLD. §8vo, 5s, net. 


An English Holiday with Car and Camera. sy 
JAMES JOHN . With Twenty-eight Full-page 
Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, Ios. net. 


NEW AND NOTABLE Gs. NOVELS 














THE DIVA’S RUBY. F. MARION 
A Seayel to “Seprane” and CRAWFORD. 
OUIDA’S HELIANTHUS: 


A Romance of 


The Sunny Side of the Hill. ROSA N. CAREY, 
Mamma. RHODA BROUGHTON, 


The Forbidden Boundary ® © PUTNAM WEALE, 


and Other Stories. “ Manchu and Muscovite.” 
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Concerning Debating Cireles 








All who are interested in the formation of Debating 

and Reading Circles in Clubs and Social Institutes, 

in Town and Country, should send a penny stamp 
for a Sixteen-Page Booklet on 


How to Form a Debating Circle 


=—. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 


Each week PUBLIC OPINION gives a series of subjects 
for debate. It not only gives subjects, but puts the questions 
to be answered, and furnishes a multitude of facts and opinions 
with which speeches can be made on all sides. No other paper 
gives so much valuable information on all the great topics of 
the day. It presents the cream of all the best thought in the 
best papers and magazines and books, 





Every week lengthy and informing summaries of two of 
the most important books are given, so that in the course of a 
year the reader is put in possession, by direct quotation, 
of over one hundred books. In fact, the informa- 
tion contained in this paper could not be obtained in any 
other way without the expenditure of many 
pounds. 


If a paper like this interests you, write for a Free 
Specimen Copy to the 


Manager of PUBLIC OPINION, 
31 8 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


It is published at Twopence Weekly. Post-free in the 
United Kingdom tos. rod. yearly, or 13s. yearly abroad. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


“DeEAR Winston” has been at it again. A few weeks ago 
we drew public attention to the attitude of Society (with a 
capital S) towards this pushful young gentleman, and we 
expressed our surprise at the way in which Mr. Churchill’s 
own family, personal friends, and set, continued to lavish 
their respectful attentions on him while he was abusing, 
vilifying, and slandering them. This is what Mr, Churchill 
said last Tuesday about the attitude of the House of Lords 
to the Licensing Bill : 

This was not a year of good fortune or jubilee in our land. 
There were distress and privation ; there were grave industrial 
disputes which added to the distress and the privation. Yet at 
this moment the richest men in the land, those who had the 
greatest advantages which society could offer, were said to intend 
to throw out unconsidered a measure which, as every one knew, 
was the indispensable forerunner for the improvement of social 
life. It was at this moment that the highest in the land chose to 
assert their right to ply with liquor for profit the most wretched 
of their countrymen. Such an act would be an act of cynical and 
brutal levity. If such a thing took place the leaders would prove 
that they were not only champions of private property gone mad 
and champions of private right at any cost, but also that they 
were the opponents and sworn foes of temperance reform in 
every guise, and defenders of free indulgence in its worst and 
grossest form. 

We should like to know what the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord de Ramsey, and other members of the House of 
Lords who are related to ‘dear Winston” by blood or by 
marriage think of their present young kinsman’s rhetorical 
feats. How do they like being told that they are “ asserting 
their right to ply with liquor for profit the most wretched of 
their countrymen”? Or are they beginning to think that 
there ought to be some limits to the amount of vile slander, 
abuse, and calumny which they are prepared to take lying 
down from Mr. Churchill, while continuing to treat him as 
a friend and acomrade? The largest possible license is 
allowed to politicians on the stump, and no doubt family 
pride is an admirable thing in its way, but we think that 
Mr. Churchill has gone a little bit further than even 
those large limits which are allowed. For our own part, 
to put the matier quite frankly and brutally, we should be 
inclined to say that to ask a man to dinner or to stay in 
your house when he has a few days before publicly stated 
that you are a thief, a swindler, and an ignoble hucksterer 
shows a degree of complacency which is not very credit- 















able, even if that man is so “clever” and “ brilliant,” and 
so well provided for out of the public funds as “ dear 
Winston.” — Of course, if politics are only a game, it doesn’t 
matter much what you do, but if you admit that there is 
such a thing as genuine political conviction, and that a 
Cabinet Minister’s public utterances are supposed to 
represent, in however smalla degree, his honest feelings, 
then it is obvious that members of the House of Lords who 
happen to be friends of Mr. Winston Churchill must in 
future either dispense with his acquaintance or lay them- 
selves open to the charge of associating with a man who 
has publicly denounced them as scoundrels and iniquitous 
debauchers of the poor for the sake of money. 


The Daily Telegraph on Thursday printed an article in 
which it made use of these words : 

Since the Suffragists have not only set the powers of law at 

defiance, but have openly invited the less controllable section of 
the community to assist them to break the peace, the business of 
Suffragist demonstrations has taken an entirely new aspect. 
If the Daily Telegraph had not been asleep for the last 
twelve months it would be aware that this “ new aspect ” 
of affairs exists only in its own imagination. Nothing new 
has happened. As we have been pointing out for at least 
a year past, week by week, the Suffragist movement has 
always been exactly what it is to-day—namely, a revolu- 
tionary and dangerous movement supported by all that 
is worst and least reputable in the community. For months 
past we have been protesting against the attitude of almost 
benevolent tolerance that has been taken up by the great 
mass of the Press towards this most dangerous agitation. 
The Daily Telegraph itself, while professing strong dis- 
approval of the movement, has never lost an opportunity 
of advertising and booming its supporters. It sends round 
to all the by-elections a “special correspondent” who 
is quite obviously an ardent supporter of the Suffragist 
movement, and during the course of those elections its 
readers are regaled day by day with columns and 
half-columns recording carefully and minutely the doings 
of the Suffragist gang and expressions of the special 
correspondent’s admiration and appreciation, Even in 
the very issue from which we take the words we have 
quoted the ate actually prints details of an interview 
with the unspeakable Miss Pankhurst, and gives publicity 
to some exceedingly childish and silly observations made 
by the actress Miss Elizabeth Robins. Thus, while with 
one hand it administers severe and scathing rebukes to 
these women, with the other it does everything it can to 
pander to their insane —_ and love of notoriety and 
to advertise the movement. This is the sort of thing that 
we expect from the Daily Mail, but it is utterly unworthy 
of the Daily Telegraph, to which we have been accustomed 
to look for sound, honest jouraalism and abstention from 
the catchpenny methods of the yellow journalists. 


We print a letter in our correspondence columns from 
a Mr. Jasper Brooke, in which, while informing us that he 
considers that our motives for endeavouring to bring about 
the suppression of “ The Yoke ” are highly commendable, he 
regrets that by giving publicity to the nature of the book 
we have materially increased its sale. According to Mr. 
Brooke, “the best, and, in fact, the only way to stamp out 
the nasty novel is to ignore it.” Mr. Brooke and others 
who take the same view should consider that we are not 
responsible for the treatment accorded to this book and 
others of its class by the great mass of the respectable 
press. If we were in a position to secure the co-operation 
of all the other newspapers in a determination to ignore 
such books there would no doubt be much justice in what 
he says. Unfortunately, long before we had turned our 
attention to the book, or even read it, it had been praised 
in enthusiastic terms by nearly all the papers, including 
the Times, and under these circumstances, if we had merely 
ignored it, we should have failed in our duty to our 
readers. If we are to accept the principle that the best 
way to deal with evil things is to ignore them, we must 
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ignore all evil things, including murder, burglary, petty 
larceny, and the rest of them. This view may commend 
itself to the Commissioner of Police, but THE ACADEMY 
cannot consent to accept it. If the sale of “The Yoke” 
and other indecent novels has been increased the Com- 
missioner of Police must bear the blame. The man who 
calls out “Stop thief!” without succeeding in impressing 
the somnolent and statuesque constabulary, cannot justly 
be accused of encouraging theft. 


We note with extreme regret that Mr. Heinemann has 
joined the ranks of the purveyors of dubiety. He has lately 
published, and is now selling for six shillings, a work of 
fiction which comes perilously near the pornographic, and 
can have no possible interest for anybody who is not 
afflicted with foolish ideas about sex. In accordance with 
our well-known principle, we propose to send a — of 
this book to the Chief Rabbi, who we conceive is not likel 
to retire to the Continent with a view to preventing himself 
from giving us an opinion as to the desirability of the work. 
And if the Chief Rabbi should by any chance fail us, we 
will send a copy to Dr. W. G. Grace ; for as all the world 
by this time knows, Mr. Heinemann’s partner, Mr. Sydney 
Pawling, is not only an author but a cricketer; and we 
submit that the book we have in our eye is not cricket. 
Perhaps Mr. Pawling’s friend, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
would like to read it aloud to an audience of middle-aged 
persons ata village club. 


We can well understand the feelings of Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley when he. is invited to mind his own business, 
and if he would like us to tell him why his own business is 
important to him at the present moment, we shall not hesi- 
tate to oblige him. Meanwhile he is angry with us for not 
taking his compliments “ graciously.” The sooner he 
learns that his compliments are of no more value to us or 
to anybody else than his opinions about morals or litera- 
ture, the more effulgently is he likely to shine. The 
patronage of company promoters is no doubt a blessed 
thing, but we do not hanker after it. It seems that Mr. 
Bottomley considers himself a journalist and not a company 
promoter. That he should wish to forget his company 
promoting is no doubt natural, but that he should desire to 
cut a figure as a journalist is distinctly amusing. We 
suppose that we shall now have him described on the 
documents as “ Horatio Bottomley, journalist.” It reminds 
us of the old old ostrich hiding its old old head in the old 
old sand. If Mr. Bottomley wishes to live fatly on “the 
profits ” which he is so anxious to “ share” with his friends 
the public, it would be well for him to choose his language, 
or get it chosen for him, with a trifle of skill. We advise 
him again to go, in what peace he may, assiduously about 
his own business. 


Our remarks concerning T.P.’s Literary Help Column 
have brought us sundry letters from persons who have 
apparently sent T.P.’s certain shillings and who do not 
consider that the “help” they obtained in return was 
worth the money. We donot attach any great importance 
to such letters. Some people are never satisfied. The 
help a literary aspirant may reasonably expect to secure on 
an outlay of ninepence must in the nature of things be 
insignificant. And if the fee were a guinea, or any higher 
sum that your helpgiving help editor might have the 
effrontery to demand, the help forthcoming would in 
the nature of things be equally insignificant. Really the 
services that the average help-seeker requires are the ser- 
vices of a schoolmaster and not of an editor at all. On the 
other hand, a schoolmaster of any qualification would not 
undertake the job at the price. The fact is that the 
Literary Help idea is a wrong and foolish idea, root and 
branch. To run a Literary Help Column honestly is to 
prejudice its popularity, and to run it as a sham anda 
pretence iis gravely to injure the very people for whose 
welfare it ostensibly exists. ' 







We notice that Dr. Robert Nicholl has managed to write 
an article about Mr. Chesterton without likening him to 
Dr. Johnson. Of course Dr. Nicholl’s article ripples with 
exaggerated praise of Mr. Chesterton, and it concludes 
with the following extraordinary passage : 


These are but disjointed notes, but next week we hope to give 
sequence and colerence to our estimate of Mr. Chesterton’s book. 
We do not recklessly recommend books to religious teachers, for 
we know that they cannot buy many, but we hope they will buy 
this one and master it. It is not a chronicle of flocci, ninili, parvi ; 
it is not the book of a jester. Mr. Chesterton’s gaiety does not 
desert him, but he never forgets that Christianity is too awful a 
subject for small jokes. He has found in it much that is subduing, 
much that is terrible, but he has also found in it the seeds of joy 
and the elements of an almost intoxicating glory and sweetness. 
And so far, at least, he has expounded not the faith of the Roman 
Catholic sect, or any other sect, but the faith of the Church, which 
is One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolical. 


The purport of such an elaborate denial of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s waggery is obvious. In our opinion it runs entirely 
counter to the facts of the case, and the circumstance that it 
should be considered necessary points its own moral. One 
does not usually associate advice to “ master” a work on 
religion with disclaimers as to the author’s flippancy or 
antic humour. 


Miss Maud Allan, who is at best a not too prepossessing 
imitator of Miss Isadora Duncan, has a good deal to answer 
for. That her “turn” at the Palace should have an 
abiding charm for stockbrokers and bookmakers is perhaps 
neither astonishing nor regrettable. She has this week 
given her 250th consecutive performance at that excellent 
theatre, and the management is to be congratulated on the 
fact that she is as biga “draw” as ever. We will even go so 
far as to admit that her dancing—or shall we not say, pre- 
ferably, rapid posturing—is to be preferred from the point 
of view of art to the cake-walk and kindred abominations, 
and that it is even better for the stockbrokers and book- 
makers to gaze upon than the topsy-turvy leg-waving 
vagaries of, say, the Palace yirls. But here our praises 
must be pulled up short, as it were, The thing that 
worries us most seriously about Miss Maud Allan is that 
she appears literally to have turned the brains of at 
least two of London’s most respectable and, as some 
people think, most brilliant critics. The first critical 
gentleman to be led captive by Miss Allan’s a 
agility was that great dramatic critic Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
of the Times. Mr. Walkley went to the Palace Theatre 
in a certain frame of mind, probably under the impres- 
sion that he was going to see a melodrama, and he 
appears to have come away with the conviction that 
he had been permitted a sight of the goddess Terpsichore 
herself. He trotted off briskly to Printing House Square, 
and there wrote laudatory dithyrambs to his heart’s content, 
which, of course, were duly transferred to the Palace 
Theatre’s large posters, and have graced numerous noble 
hoardings ever since. In a sense Mr. Walkley has been 
quite as much of a godsend to the Palace Theatre share- 
holders as Miss Allan herself, for he set the ball of “ high 
art” commendation rolling, and it has rolled to purpose 
from that day downward. Mr. Walkley’s aberration was 
probably momentary, and it may be that, on the whole, he 
now regrets it. In any case, he has managed to content 
himself with his first fine, careless rapture, and Miss 
Allan goes on her wild and whirling course without further 
pats on the back from the Times dramatic critic. 





The case of the other great critic, however, Mr. W. L. 
Courtenay to wit, is not only different, but much more 
terrible. Mr. Courtenay appears to act asa sort of general 
editor of the literary pages of the Daily Telegrabh. His 
main business consequently is to deal with books. As a 
sort of side-line he writes dramatic criticisms, but it is not 
with these that his name is generally associated, and, so 








far as we are aware, he has hitherto managed to keep Miss 
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Maud Allan out of his dramatic notices. The strain of his 
abstention in this matter must have been terrific, but 
the psychological moment which would afford Mr. 
Courtenay an opportunity for letting himself loose has 
come at length ; for Miss Maud Allan, if you please, has 
actually written a book—that is to say she contributed 
some articles concerning her own wonderful soul and her 
own professional experiences to the Weekly Dispatch, a 
literary organ of the very highest standing, and these 
scrimble-scramble papers have been brought together— 
we had almost said by command of the King—and 
published by Messrs. Everett. And here, of course, is Mr. 
W. L. Courtenay’s opportunity for pazzans. On Wednesday 
morning readers of the Daily Telegraph had the pleasure to 
find in their “ largest circulation,” wedged between “ The 
Weather ” and “ By the Silver Sea ” a whole column and a 
half about Maud Allan signed on top “ W. L. Courtenay.” 
Mr. Courtenay assures us in this dreadful space that Miss 
Maud Allan “has had, of course, her share of adventures 
by accident, by flood, and field.” ‘ Apparently,” he says, 
with bated breath, “she has been more than once bitten 
by dogs and maltreated by horses, and once she was nearly 
run away with by the gipsies !” Think of that now! 


Of course, if a lady will persist in flopping about stages, 
clothed only with chaste diaphanousness, there is no telling 
what dogs and horses may not do to her, but as Mr. 
Courtenay very elegantly remarks, “ incidents like these are 
not precisely what we want to know.” For our own part 
we do not find in the lady’s book any incident of any kind 
which we may consider to be precisely what we want to 
know. And Mr. Courtenay himself is evidently of the 
same way of thinking, for he proceeds to abandon the 
incident business and go in for wonderful purple passages, 
which will, no doubt, “tickle Miss Allan to death.” Here is 
one of them, “ Maud Allan is something far other than those 
highly trained figurantes, who represent the height of artifi- 
ciality in movements corresponding to none of our thoughts. 
What she gives us is the suggestion of those glancing, dream- 
like, sylph-like movements which we find in Nature—the 
swaying of the trees under a wind, the surging of the 
waves on the shore, the dance of autumn leaves in a dry 
place, the floating of a woman’s hair, Sometimes it is a 
gentle breeze which seems to govern the swaying move- 
ments of her limbs, Sometimes it is the imperative 
summons of a harsher wind, which drives her before it in 
a mad and precipitate whirl. But always it is the uncon- 
scious grace of things in Nature which she suggests to us, 
never the studied artifices of the stage. And as we watch 
this strange revelation of something akin to wind and waves 
and trees, we wish to know how the inspiration first reached 
her, when and where she learnt that message which it 
was her business to deliver to men.” Without going 
into the question of “ Miss Allan’s message for men,” 
we can tell Mr. Courtenay all about her inspiration. 
Mr. Courtenay seems to imagine that in some extra- 
ordinary way Miss Allan derived the idea of her 
“refined turn” from Botticelli. In point of fact, she 
owes whatever creditable features may attach to her 
performance to Miss Isadora Duncan and to nobody else. 
It was Miss Isadora Duncan who revived for us what Mr. 
Courtenay calls “Greek dancing,” and nobody who saw 
her recent performances at the Duke of York’s Theatre can 
doubt that in the matter of artistic resource and sympathy 
and comprehension, she is far away ahead of Miss Maud 
Allan at her finest. It is astonishing to discover the Dail 
Telegraph devoting whole columns to the discussion of cach 
a book as Miss Allan’s, Mr. Courtenay appears to have 
found the work most stimulating. If his critical heart 
continues to be so easily touched the Daily Telegraph will 
have to look after its reputation as a guide and philosopher 
where current letters are concerned. We may add, that 
Mr. Courtenay concludes his extraordinary plaudits as 
follows, “‘ Maud Allan weaves before our eyes a melody of 
‘dead, far off, unhappy things, and battles long ago.’” 
This is pretty bad for a critic who may be presumed to 
possess at least a nodding acquaintance with Wordsworth. 





PRIMROSE HILL 


Wild heart in me that frets and grieves, 
Imprisoned here against your will 

Sad heart that dreams of rainbow wings 
See! I have found some golden things ! 
The poplar trees on Primrose Hill 

With all their shining play of leaves 
And London like a silver bride, 

That will not put her veil aside ! 


Proud London like a painted Queen, 
Whose crown is heavy on her head 
City of sorrow and desire, 

Under a sky of opal fire, 

Amber and amethyst and red : 
And how divine the day has been ! 
For every dawn God builds again 
This world of beauty and of pain 


Wild heart that hungers for delight, 
Imprisoned here against your will ; 
Sad heart, so eager to be gay ! 
Loving earth’s lovely things 
Of wind and leaves on Primrose Hill 
Or London dreaming of the night 
Adventurous heart, on beauty bent, 
That only heaven could quite content ! 

OLIvE DouGLas. 


the play 





REVIEWS 
PROMETHEUS THE PAINTER 


El Greco. By Manvgt B, Cossio, (Madrid: Suarez.) 


THE criticism of “El Greco” exhibits as many varieties, 
and much the same peculiarities, as the work of the Cretan 
himself. Extravagance, brutality, violence of colour and 
grey reserve have all been brought into the appraisements 
of the artist, as he brought them into his work. And in 
like manner this criticism has bad its “periods” through 
which it has passed, to emerge eventually as a vindication 
of the mastery, the permanence, which have now become 
the acknowledged possessions of the master. There is no 
more striking page in the history of painting than that 
which is illuminated with the strange work, at once haunt- 
ing and repellent, of “ El Greco,” no page in the history 
of criticism more instructive than that on which is 
developed the gradual admission of the painter to the 
ranks of those whose greatness has conquered their own 
imperfections. 

There are the “stock” criticisms—the complaint 
brought against his extravagance and incoherence of 
drawing ; the deathly greyness of some of his works ; 
the anarchy, or seeming anarchy, of colour which runs 
riot in others ; the extremes of badness and excellence of 
work, which critics from Palomino to Ford have discovered 
in the great range of his methods and of their exemplars. 
But there is one accusation against him which can never be 
sustained. At least he is never commonplace—never 
“ dull.” You cannot pass, unheeding, a single example of 
“El Greco.” His personality is ever in his work, and it 
compels. 

Thus, for those who have known his painting, there has 
been no possibility of disregard. From his own time to 
the present there is a continuous history of criticism, 
changing with the change of centuries in point of view 
and in value, But the tradition which more than any 
other has clung to Theotokopoules is that which Palomino 


set down : 
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“Llegé 4 hacer despreciable y ridicula su piutura, asi en lo 
descoyuntado del dibujo como en lo desabrido del color” — 
and worse still, the saying that “ what he did well, none 
could do better—what badly, none worse.” 

The romanticists first carried the name and fame of 
“ El Greco” outside the boundaries of the country which he 
had made his own. Gautier, even while speaking of his 
“énergie dépravée” and “ puissance maladive,” admitted 
that of his works : 

“Les plus mauvais ont toujours quelque chose d’inattendu et 
de chevauchant hors du possible, qui vous surprend, et vous fait 
réver.” 

On the whole, however, English writers have shown more 
real appreciation for “El Greco” than have the French, 
who have been inclined to dwell rather on the less favour- 
able point of view. Especially with regard to the “ change 
of style,” the French critics have gone astray in regarding 
the change as a sudden, voluntary, and petulant wrenching 
of his methods of technique by the painter from the 
Venetian traditions of his training into an individualistic 


form at any cost. The wonderful “ Burial of the Conde. 


de Orgaz” should surely have disposed of this charge, 
which has almost passed into a tradition. 

The fact is that the first period is simply Italian, 
The Chicago “Assumption,” one of the first works 
executed by him in Toledo, for S. Domingo et Antiguo 
stands in close relation to the treatment of the same 
subject by Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese. But it 
exhibits unmistakably the first steps of the master towards 
the realisation of individuality, which finds its noblest and 
most compelling expression in the great “ Assumption ” of 
the last period, that of the Church of San Vicente at Toledo. 
The change was not sudden and abrupt. It was gradual, 
natural, and inevitable. And the astonishing figures of the 
second period, with their distorted anatomy, their colour 
alternately cadaverous and almost crudely violent, are an 
essential part of the process of self-development which 
was traversed by the painter in his march from the 
governed traditionalism of the “ Curing of the Blind Man,” 
painted before 1571, to the extraordinary force and 
mysticism of the “St. Jerome,” now in New York, 

Sefior Cossio has written a book which sets out the 
history of ‘ El Greco” and his work with a wonderful direct- 
ness and charm. He is an enthusiast, no doubt, but he 
keeps his enthusiasm well within bounds, and records the 
evil with the good report. Especially in treating of the 
second period, he admits frankly the faults of proportion 
and the false drawing so particularly noticeable in the 
latter end of the period, just before “ El Greco” burst the 
bounds of convention for good and all and became his own 
tremendous self, in such pictures as the “ Assumption,” of 
the Church of San Vicente, and the extraordinary “ Reve- 
lation” (?). And itis borne inupon those who have the 
courage to follow him in his desabrido that here is one 
after whom G. F. Watts toiled in vain—a great spirit 
struggling with the limitations of the material medium. 
Sejior Cossio allows himself to be eloquent concerning the 
“ Assumption” mentioned a few lines above. And the 
passage is worth quoting, that those who seek a book 
expressive of the spirit of the painter may know that it is 
found : 

Valentia hay, es cierto, insuperable valentia, en este lienzo, como 
en tantos otros, del Greco; pero no candida, ni artificiosa, ni 
fingida, sino espontdnea, natural, legitima, producto de la 
audacia loca, de la inaudita temeridad y arrojada violencia con que 
esta concebida y ejecutada : sin freno, sin moldes, sin preceptos, 
sin mas ley que la exaltada fantasia, y la innovadora técnica del 
artista. Valentia que mana de la singular originalidad de aquella 
composicién iconoclasta, que, brotando en sutil ondulante 
llamarada del ramo de rosas y azucenas, se lauza aguda y veloz 
en afilada rafaga, desde los desnudos punzantes pies del lool 
cristiana Victoria de Samotracia—hasta la randa paloma; del 
acertado nerviosismo de los tipos ; de laintensidad con que rostros, 
cuerpos y vestiduras expresan con rara exquisita elegancia una 
intima delectacién contemplativa, un melancdlico arrobiamento, 
una indecible mezcla de voluptuosidad y de acetismo ; de las 
violentas explosiones luminosas ; de la tumultuosa inundacién de 
colores y ardiente penetracion de unos en otros, que “ wild, sensi- 





tive, eloquent, seem to speak a new language with vehement 
imperfection” ; del ambiente vital, en suma, que todo lo Ilena, y 
haciendo olvidar excesos, aberraciones, crueldades é, extrava- 

aon goa por ejercer sobre el contemplador una fascinacidén 
irresistible, 


It is this tumultuous inarticulation of “ El Greco ” which 
constitutes his claim to a place in the history of European, 
and especially of Spanish, art. A Greek is not naturally a 
painter ; and the faults of “ El Greco” are the faults of 
eer not of eloquence. As the truest and the most 
orcible of realists, he preached the gospel of realism in an 
acquired tongue, and Velasquez carried on the story witha 
greater fluency, though without the fire and force of the 
pioneer, whose stumbling speech had only rendered more 
explosive the expression of the inspiration that was in him. 





THE JOY OF LIFE 


At Large. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) 


THE keynote of Mr. A. C. Benson’s essays, which touch 
pretty well the whole diapason of human interests, is the 
joy of living. None could read them without feeling 
better equipped to face the problems of life, and braced 
up to deal cheerfully with the daily struggle. Here are 
studies in humanity full of shrewd and kindly observations 
on men and things, from a deeply human point of view, 
sometimes caustic, but without a trace of cynicism. They 
are worth dozens of sermons, and differ from many 
sermons in that they are the outcome of contemplative 
reflection. But the normal Englishman, as the writer 
points out, is “ possessed by an inordinate desire to drown 
thought,” and desires to be ever so feverishly occupied 
that he will “do anything to avoid reflection.” Yet con- 
templation is not only in itself one of the joys of life, but 
surely brings men to the knowledge of a better enjoyment 
of living. Analysis of life leads some to a dreary 
pessimism ; but not this writer, who at the same time 
avoids any false and self-deceptive optimism. For he 
says : 

This, then, is the only optimism worth the name; not the 

feeble optimism that brushes away the darker side of life 
impatiently and fretfully, but the optimism that dares to look 
boldly into the fiercest miseries of the human spirit, and to come 
back, as Perseus came, pale and smokestained, from the dim 
underworld, and say that there is yet hope brightening on the 
verge of gloom. 
There are many touches of autobiography in this book— 
some almost of the nature of confessions ; as when Mr. 
Benson defends himself against former critics who have 
thought that he has “unduly emphasised the brighter, 
sweeter, and more tranquil side of life : 

I have done so deliberately, because I believe that we should 
follow innocent joy as far as we can. But it is not because I am 
unaware of the other side. I do not think that any of the 
windings of the dark wood of which Dante speaks are unknown 
to me, and there are few tracts of dreariness that I have not 
trodden reluctantly. 

Or, again, in another place: 

I will speak frankly for myself, and say that the memories 

which hurt me most, when I stumble upon them, are those of the 
small occasions when I showed myself perverse and hard; when 
eyes, long since closed, looked at me with a pathetic expectancy ; 
when I warded off the loving impulse by some jealcus sense of 
my own rights, some peevish anger at a fancied injustice; when 
I stifled the smile and withheld the hand, and turned away in 
silence, glad, in that poisonous moment, to feel that I could, at 
all events, inflict that pain in base requital, 
This charming and pathetic confession occurs in a truly 
beautiful essay on the Love of God, in which the writer 
mounts no pedestal or pulpit, assumes no didactic or 
patronising attitude, but simply states the sublimic truth 
that “the one mighty and transforming power on earth is 
the power of love,” 

A great and too common source of discomfort in life is 
readiness to take offence. In lighter vein Mr. Benson dis- 
courses of the best antidote—the saving grace of humour, 
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which he would like to see raised to the highest rank 
among Christian graces. But, unlike the virtues, humour 
can scarce be treated as a cult, though possibly constant 
intercourse with a friend of true humour may do much. 
Humour saves a man from priggish superiority, which is 
the conspicuous failing of the modern reformer. But we 
cannot agree with Mr. Benson when he says that “ we 
seldom see one of very strong and ardent emotions who is 
a true humourist.” One of the most spiritually-minded 
men we ever knew, of deep emotional life, had the keenest 
sense of humour. Strange to say, Mr. Benson does not 
touch upon the Irishman’s wonderful capacity for humour 
so strongly developed that, even in times m9 sadness and 
depression, there is mingled with deep pathos the insight 
of humour, sometimes to an extent which meets with 
censure from the Teutonic mind, ever unable to estimate 
the Ceitic temperament. And no one can accuse the Celt 
of deficiency in “ strong and ardent emotions.” 

Shyness, which has a chapter to itself, is sadly destruc- 
tive of many people’s enjoyment of life. A sense of 
humour not only saves a man from this misery, but, perhaps 
more than anything else, disarms shyness in others. In 
most people the fear of being snubbed induces shyness, as 
Mr. Benson infers. We might add, the dread of that 
arrogance of position assumed by dignitaries, dons, officials 
of every kind—and their wives. No doubt many young 
people, especially of the priggish and self-important order, 
require to be kept in a right relation to their elders. But 
this is possible with gentleness, and readily accepted if 
tempered with kindly humour. Snubbing is too often a 
cowardly form of moral bullying, of which Mr. Benson 
gives some curious instances on the part even of otherwise 
courteous gentlemen, adding : 


The consideration that emerges from these reminiscences is 
the somewhat bewildering one that shyness is a thing which 
seems to be punished, both by immediate discomfort and by 
subsequent fantastic remorse, far more heavily than infinitely 
more serious moral lapses. 

In a later essay he writes : 


Who are the people in this short life of ours whom one remem- 
bers with deep and abiding gratitude? Not those who have 
rebuked, and punished, and satirised, and humiliated us, striking 
down the stricken and flattening the prostrate—but the people 
who have been patient with us, and kind, who have believed in 
us, and comforted us, and welcomed us, and forgiven us every- 
thing ; who have given us largely of their love. , 


Mr. Benson has more than once ere this defended the 
joyous life of reflection and contemplation in contra- 
distinction to that of action and business, and strangely 
enough, he tells us, has been called to task by critics as if 
his attitude was “insidious and even immoral.” But in an 
age of feverish action and unrest, in which the pursuit of 
money and notoriety is regarded as possessing the first 
importance, we need a few philosophers and men of con- 
templation, if only to counteract this restlessness and to 
steady our nerves. 

The Gospel of Contentment is of more value to the peace 
and joy of the individual than the Gospel of Success, 
which he frankly detests, meaning the teaching that 


Every one ought to be discontented with his setting ; that a man 
ought to get to the front, clear a space round him, eat, drink, 
make love, cry, strive, and fight. It is all to be at the expense of 
feebler people. That is a detestable ideal, because it is the Gospel 
of Tyranny rather than the Gospel of Equality. It is obvious, too, 
that such success depends upon a man being stronger than his 
fellows, and is only made possible by shoving and hectoring and 
bullying the weak. 


Honest content is surely not incompatible with manliness 
and strenuous energy, and there can be no greater mistake, 
common though it is, than to identify success solely with 
the making of money. Such an equation would eliminate 
some of our greatest men in art, literature, music, science, 
and even many pioneers of invention and discovery. Nor 
is the modern idea of success equivalent to the joy of life : 


The real pleasures of the world are those which cannot be 
bought for money, and which are wholly independent of success. 


So far from being discontented when we look into the 








shop-windows in Oxford Street, or turn the pages of one 
of the monster lists of household “necessaries” issued by 
the Army and Navy and other stores, our first feeling is 
rather what a vast number of things there are which are 
totally unnecessary to real happiness, which we can per- 
fectly well do without, and yet be quite contented and find 
much joy in life. We should like in some future volume 
to hear Mr. Benson discourse of ostentation, a real bane of 
modern civilisation, which does so much to destroy the 
simple pleasures of life and causes “a great many people 
to suffer from the disease of not enjoying things, unless 
they are aware that others envy their enjoyment.” 





NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand. Painted by F. and W. Wricut, described 
by W. P. Reeves. (A. and. C, Black, 20s.) 


Messrs, BLack’s colour-books have established a tradition 
all their own. They stand not only for a departure, but a 
departure along a path which imitators find stony. But in 
this volume of the series the publishers have established a 
precedent which might almost be regarded as dangerous. 
“New Zealand” on the title-page is, in the first place, 
“ painted,” and in the second place “described.” But for 
all that, and in spite of the fact, obvious to the least 
attentive, that the pictures in this book are quite up to the 
level of the best so far produced in the series, if they them- 
selves are not actually the best, in spite of their rare and 
compelling realisation of that wonderful silvery quality of 
the New Zealand atmosphere, and of the thousand varied 
charms of rapid and forest, of sky and sea and plain—in 
spite, in fact, of the undeniable charm of the illustrations 
which are intended to be the raison d’éire of the book, it is 
the text that matters most. We have read the whole of 
the book before bestowing more than the most casual 
glance at the pictures. 

That is Messrs. Black’s own fault. It comes of getting 
the High Commissioner for New Zealand to write the 
book. And it is nota fault. It brings the colour-books a 
long step nearer to the dignity which they should com- 
mand as the most vivid interpreters of the lands which 
they present to the eye and the mind, The process began 
some time ago. We remember a volume on the “Savage 
South Seas” which had much of this satisfying quality. 
But Mr. Reeves, as might have been expected of him, has 
written, with all the resources of his long experience and 
intimate knowledge of the Dominion which he represents 
here, with tempered enthusiasm and with the moderation 
and modesty of patriotic confidente. To such an one the 
task of writing “ up to” pictures would have been a sheer 
impossibility. And from that very fact the pictures in this 
book, while they cannot thrust their claims upon the reader 
to the interruption or the exclusion of the text, gain in 
value from the fact that they serve the true purpose of 
illustrations—namely, that of supplementing and vivifying 
the tale as it is told. 

And a fascinating tale it is,as Mr. Reeves tells it. There 
is a stiffening of statistics and solid “informing facts” 
enough to make one realise that New Zealand is a country 
to be taken seriously, not a mere tourists’ playground. 
There is enough of romance, of word-painting, of appre- 
ciation of the beauty which Nature has lavished upon one 
of the most matter-of-fact communities in the world, to 
make one feel that there is much in store for a people in 
whom a lack of time or opportunity for wandering in the 
bypaths of the arts, Nature has set the sense of beauty 
and the means of exercising it. There is the necessary 
tact and skill in touching lightly upon those aspects of the 
labour question and of Socialism which constitute for some 
people the glory and for others the terror of New Zealand 
of to.day. Above all there is a complete lack of that 
tendency towards boastfuiness which we have marked and 
deplored in the writings of Australians upon Australia. 
Comparisons, it is true, are best left alone, but, none the 
less, as an Australian born the present reviewer cannot but 
note with regret that the breed of men which New Zealand 
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produces has better learnt the lesson of self-reliance 
without bumptiousness, and national pride without arro- 
gance, than those through whom Australia fights for her 
place in the world. 

Economics, commerce, sport, the national weaknesses— 
among which horse-racing is the most prominent—the 
national strength, which consists mainly in that cleanliness 
of life and thought which is so near to godliness, the 
action of environment upon the type, and the peculiar 
conditions imposed upon a sparse population in a half- 
tamed land, the past and future of the Maories—those 
Greeks of the Antipodes—all that is old and familiar, all 
that is strange and new, in this youngest Dominion—these 
find their place in the scheme of Mr. Reeves’s exposition of 
his beloved country. And we can say with real enthu- 
siasm that this book of his will more effectually realise New 
Zealand for the Englishman than any other book which is 
likely to come into the hands of the general reader. 

With the help of the pictures, many, following the 
custom that they have tormed in using the predecessors of 
this volume in the long series, will look at the pictures 
first, and then read the book. They would do better to 
look at the pictures as they come. For thus the tale 
unfolds itself best ; the pictures belong to the story, and 
are so arranged as to be in manifest relation to the text. 
There are some really remarkable ones among them— 
marvels of atmosphere and light. Strangely enough, the 
pictures of the towns arealmost more attractive than those 
of the natural features of landscape. Especially we have 
singled out “ Auckland” and “ Nelson” as expressive of 
New Zealand in colour and light. But the sketch of the 
“ White Cliffs, Buller River,” is full of silvery atmosphere, 
and the uneasy life of the waters is well expressed, while 
in its less familiar form of geyser and steaming pool this 
same element—the tone-element of all New Zealand—finds 
happy rendering in ‘The Champagne Cauldron,” the 
‘Dragon’s Mouth,” and “ Ngongotaha Mountain,” with its 
foreground of hot lake and bathing figures. For the rest, 
“Aratiatia Rapids” is a marvellously realistic study of 
swirling waters, with a rich background of golden and 
shadowed green, and “Lake and Mount Tavawera,” a 
scheme of peaceful blues and greens, is a striking contrast 
to the deep shadows and orange lights of “ Waihi Bay, 
Whangaroa Harbour.” And the frontispiece, “ On 
McKinnon’s Pass,” is not only well chosen as characteristic 
of the Alpine beauties of New Zealand, but it well repre- 
sents those beauties with their rapid and ever mingling 
lights and shades—their stretches of sunlight, snow, and 
gloom-steeped precipices. New Zealand is a land of 
change, of movement, of ordered unrest. And the book, 
with its swift narration and varied colour, well expresses 
the country that it describes. 





“AVE—ATQUE VALE” 


Helianthus, By Ourpa. (Macmillan and Co., 6s.) 


It became the fashion a few years ago among a certain set 
of people to disparage the novels of the lady whose name 
stands on the title-page of this book. “ Exotic,” “ unreal,” 
“ prolix,” “unhealthy” were some of the words freely 
bandied about by the lay-critics, and probably not one ot 
them considered her asa critic herself. Had they taken 
the trouble to read a book of hers entitled “Critical 
Studies ” they would have found these sentences : 


The most conspicuous error of modern literature is, beyond 
doubt, its verbiage. The enormous canvases and 
numerous figures of modern paintings, the crowded groups and 
tortured attitudes of modern sculpture, the elaborate scenic 
effects, and mechanical appliances, and endless acts of modern 
_— and drama are all forms of the same malady of oe 
of ignorance of how and when to break the laurel bough before 
it withers, of lack of skill to master the subtleties of concentra- 
tion and suggestion. 


These and other paragraphs would have demonstrated to 
them that the exotic (“ unusual” was what they really 
meant) quality in Ouida’s brain gave her flashes of insight 





denied to more ordinary writers, and also that while it 
possibly militated against her rising to many calm, cool 
heights of criticism, it was exactly the right thing for a 
novelist. 

This book, which is prefaced by an explanatory note of 
the publishers to the effect that it is unfinished, well 
maintains Ouida’s peculiar and unassailable reputation. It 
is near enough to completion to be read through to the last 
page without any great sense of disappointment at the 
breaking of the story, for there has been plenty of action 
and more satire than usual in the 445 pages, and no reader 
would willingly omit a single paragraph ; the predominant 
feeling is one of sadness that the gifted lady should not 
have lived to give us the dénouement—a sadness accentuated 
by the knowledge of her last years which came to light at 
her death. 

“ Helianthus” is a story of a modern European kingdom, 
of the clash between its poetic people and its prosaic 
monarch. The second son of the latter—who becomes 
Crown Prince towards the end of the book—sides with 
the people, and is practically alone in his sympathy 
until he discovers Illyris, an old soldier and philosopher 
of royal race, living apart from the world, from whom 
the kingdom had been wrested many years before by 
force of arms. Upon the death of Illyris the desire of 
the populace that he should be buried with honour in the 
Pantheon is urgent, and Prince Elim, having promised 
them this, obtains the concession from the King by sheer 
force of character. For riding in full uniform by the side 
of the bier, however, the Prince is banished. He loves the 
great-granddaughter of Illyris, and the book closes with 
his return to possible power as the heir to the throne, and 
his visit to the proud, pure girl whose devotion to her 
tradition of enmity against his house will not permit her 
to encourage his passion. She seems, it is true, to be 
relenting, sensible of his earnestness for her and his 
indifference to the pomp of Helianthus; and with that 
the readers who crave a happy ending must be satisfied. 

There could be no doubt, even were ino name given, as 
to the authorship; the general effect of the language, 
especially at descriptive parts of the work, is unmistakable, 
but in addition to the charm which for admirers of Ouida 
we need not particularise, a curious interest is given by the 
consciousness that every now and then we are reading 
about real people. Not many persons, we fancy, will fail 
to penetrate this disguise : 

He had not the wonderful protean abilities of his nephew 
Julius, which enabled the latter to be a despot and to seem a 
dilettante, to garrotte a nation and to play the violin, to telephone 
the order for a massacre, and to model the shape of a fusee-box ; 
that kind of activity was not in John of Gunderéde. . . . He 
even, indeed, viewed with contempt these kaleidoscopic qualities 
in his nephew, and remained cold when the war-lord of the 
Guthones sang, fiddled, painted, modelled, wrote an oratorio, or 
= a uniform to the admiration of a wondering world. 

Julius . . . had a felicitous familiarity in his relations with 
the Deity, coupled with a reverential admiration of himself and 
of his own acts, his own speeches, his own talents and policies. 
ee Like all truly great men, —— did not allow his part- 
nership with Providence to prevent his devoting the most minute 
attention to details, such as the length of his grenadiers’ hair, the 
device on his fusiliers’ buttons, the colour of a stripe, the quality 
of a stuff, or the changes in the cut of a tunic. He would get up 
before dark (? dawn) to sketch a design for a sleeve-cuff ; and 
would consign a guardsman to arrest who had a speck on his 
pipeclay. 

We have, too, such names as “Gallia,” the “Mare 
Magnum,” the “ black country of Candor,” and other easily 
convertible terms. The satirical vein, as we hinted, is 
strong, and at times pitiless : 

Excellent as his morality was, he could not suppress a sense of 
pleasurable hope whenever his wife took cold. 

It is remarkable that the great ones of the earth, when they 
escape from a danger, always praise the Deity as having watched 
over and guided them out of it; but when they fall a victim to a 
revolver, or a dagger, or a bomb they are never said by their 
families to have been deserted or punished by their Heavenly 
Father ; the most that is said then is that the ways of God are 
mysterious and inscrutable. 

There is a country well known to us all, lying in cool northerly 
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waters, great in story, strong in enterprise, foremost in com- 
merce ; she was a mere barbarian when Helianthus was the 
glory of the arts and the Venus Victrix of the then known world ; 
now she is far greater than we are. Yet in her metropolis, the 
largest and richest of the world, miles on miles of streets are 
occupied by what in her lenguage are called gin-palaces ; 
crowded every night of the year by half-mad throngs of men 
and women of the people, insane with drink and spending their 
last coin upon it. 


This last quotation shows the tendency to ‘exaggerate, 
which is an occasional characteristic of Ouida. A red-hot 
enthusiasm, however, sometimes lends itself to keen 
observation : 

The world thinks the woman’s prostitution of beauty a greater 
sin than the man’s prostitution of intellect, but it is not so. 

A man stays i on a half-acre of ground when he stays 
on it by his own choice ; but a principality is insupportable when 
the will of another forbids him to pass its confines, 


It is a thousand pities that the book was never com- 
pleted, for it touches a very high level both in plot and 
prose, and would, we think, have proved to be the corner- 
stone of its writer’s fame. It rises into purer air, scans 
finer vistas, than many of her novels, and it is with an 
inevitable sensation of sadness that we lay it down, 
unfinished. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
ORTHODOXY 


By VINCENT Brown. 





The Christian Marriage. 
and Hall, Ltd., 6s.) 


Tuis is a telling polemical pamphlet, in form of a novel, 
setting forth the ancient Catholic view of marriage as a 
sacrament and a high calling, made and sanctioned in a 
realm where earthly courts have no jurisdiction and the 
laws of soluble contract are unknown. The heroine isa 
devout woman, quiet, well bred, not lacking in humour ; 
by no means flawless or all-wise, but of a just and ordered 
life, as Plato would say. She has learnt from a priest in 
her earlier years the mystic meaning of marriage, and 
though he is dead his clear, heavenly, direct teaching is 
the motive of her life. She is wedded, very much for 
worse, to a vulgar political egoist, who neglects her and 
keeps a concubine in a flat in the West-end, as everybody 
knows, including the heroine’s mother, brother, friends, 
and clergyman. This rather impossible cad is the darling 
of the raucous voter, and nurses the usual ambition of 
success and of a portfolio. A good deal of pressure is 
naturally brought to bear upon the lady, who has charms 
and means, to cut the holy knot. A nasty sister, a weak 
mother, a worldly and saucy brother, an eligible bachelor 
friend and admirer all fling their weight into the same 
scale. The husband is willing and even anxious for 
a decree nisi, but the gentle and faithful lady will 
have rone of it. The question is closed for her. Christ 
has spoken, the Church bas decreed, and neither the 
world, the flesh, nor the devil are allowed a vote in the 
matter. Worse complications arise. The sister, mated to 
a morphine maniac, bolts with a loose lordling. The 
heroine is reported to have eloped with this rogue, and to 
clear his domestic life the vulgar husband presses her to 
join him at a few London receptions in order to make it 
clear to the political world that it is her sister and not 
herself who is the runaway. She refuses to play this part, 
and the incensed politician treacherously cites her to the 
Divorce Court with the eligible friend. She burns the 
citation. He wins an undefended case and marries 
another woman. She elopes and is divorced. He then 
marries the lady of the flat, who in turn levants with an 
actor. Broken in health and hope and political ambition, 
he returns to the heroine, who instantly and logically 
receives him. To the horror of the legal-minded 
and erastian folk about her, she serenely takes him 
back as her true lord and master, scorns to remarry or 
consult the law in any degree. The closed question 
is quite as much closed in one direction as the other, 
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and the magnificent refrain of “saving the honour of 
God” carries her in one straight narrow path, the 
path of spiritual success, not of happiness, but of honour 
and of blessedness. This is a problem well elaborated, 
frankly faced, and full of that true romance which a man 
may venture to call the romance of orthodoxy. Inci- 
dentally, of course, the poorness and meanness of the sham 
gospels of impatience, revolt, fleshly waywardness, and 
shabby legalism are exposed and spat upon. So far the 
foundations of the story are laid on lines which are great. 
The by-play is not always successfully elaborated, and the 
reader gets a relief from the high morality of the piece by 
a little caricature here and there. A vulgar but beloved 
Countess, an eccentric gentleman, a pretty maiden in love, 
an old cat or two, a shuffling, weak, henpecked parson, 
and an enthusiastic curate—all these come on the stage, 
strut, mop, and mow a little, and mitigate the tremendous 
sermon which the author is preaching with an earnestness 
and zeal which almost tears his art to tatters. The hercine 
herself might be called impossible, if there were such a 
word in its application to women. She is called impos- 
sible by the foolish and adulterous sister and by the 
irreligious crew of Philistines who do the comic parts ; 
but that only means impossible for them to measure 
and deal with. If it were not an everyday fact 
that women of every imaginable quality and combination 
of qualities are to be met with, in any society, it would tax 
the reader’s credulity to believe that so much gentleness, 
mercy, and affection could be.combined with a purpose 
so sternly unswerving, and a faith so loyally carried out 
into an unhappy life. Perhaps the author has not made 
her quite so winsome as she should have been. There is 
much to admire and respect about the lady, but her self- 
restraint is almost too severe, and she is so well-balanced 
that she errs on the other side from Adriana in the 
“Comedy of Errors.” Such an impassivity is hardly 
human. It even explains, to some extent, the rival in the 
flat. Besides, one must submit that the Catholic view of 
marriage is not wholly negative. She seems to have 
deserted the rascal by blankly refusing to come to his side 
when called upon. His motives were unworthy, no doubt ; 
but the call was clear, and the lady had not learnt from her 
late director that wives are just as much bound to obey 
their husbands as they are forbidden to dabble in decrees 
nisi. It was not to her sister’s interest ; but the true wife 
forgets her own people and her father’s house. To appear 
in a salon where politicians gather together breaks no 
Commandment ; to refuse to appear when ordered to do 
so puts the sedate lady among the ugly followers of Vashti, 
who is beloved of the Suffragettes but abhorred of all good 
Christians, But even this judgment is only made upon the 
facts as given, and it is quite possible that the full particu- 
lars would have caused the deceased director to assure her 
that she did right, because adultery must not be condoned, 
even if it may not be resisted by the foul and ineffective 
weapons of the civil process. Anyhow, the novel is an 
interesting one, and so unusually wholesome that the 
author may be congratulated. 





A CHART OF THE ARTS 


A Chart of the Arts in England from 1660 to 1800, (Lenygon 
and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE name of Messrs. Lenygon is not familiar to us as 
publishers ; they seem, indeed, from their own description 
to be primarily “‘ dealers in works of art.” They also keep 
in their library “ nearly every book” entered in their chart. 
If it is therefore a sort of advertisement, it is a very useful 
sort which we should like to see more generally adopted, 
and one well worth buying. The revival of Charts, 
common a hundred years ago, is welcome, since they 
present to the eye facts during long periods in their proper 
perspective. Unfortunately, they tend to be unwieldy. 
Messrs. Lenygon have contrived to make theirs as manage- 
able as may be. It consists of a light, stiff cardboard cover 
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of some thirty by twenty inches, containing two larger 
sheets folded twice. These are divided horizontally, one 
into eight decades and the other into six, and vertically into 
columns, thus : (1) The reigns of British Sovereigns, and 
(2) their Ministries, (3) General Events, (4) Continental Art, 
European, (5) Painters and Sculptors, (6) Engravers, and 
(7) Various Arts and Crafts, British, (8) Buildings and their 
Architecis, and Books (9) on Architecture, (10) on Furniture 
and Deceration, (11) of General Literature. The columns 
italicised here are the most useful, because they give 
information difficult to obtain elsewhere in tabular form. 
In particular, we doubt whether the architects of more 
than very few of the familiar buildings named in column 8 
were known to Messrs, Lenygon’s readers, unless they are 
the works of Wren, or perhaps of the Adams ; we confess 
most were unknown to us. But since the Chart is worth 
buying, it is all the more worth criticising, in the hope that 
when the first edition is exhausted, as it may well be 
soon, Messrs. Lenygon may make the second still more 
serviceable. 

Firstly, there is some inconsistency. In a Chart of the 
Arts with special reference to England the English school 
of music should certainly be included. We look in vain 
for any record of John Blow and Henry Purcell, of 
Handel’s arrival in England, of the foundation of the 
Madrigal Society by John Immyns, of the rise of 
Overlures and Sonatas, of the English Glee period, 
of the prevalence of “the tiresome piano,” and of such 
popular events as the production of Arne’s “Rule 
Britannia” and Boyce’s “ Hearts of Oak.” The dates of 
all these fall between 1660 and 1800. It is inconsistent to 
chronicle among craftsmen spinnet-makers, and to omit the 
great rival organ-makers “Father Smith” and Renatus 
Harris. Nor should all mention of actors be omitted 
among the petty artists, who include designers of wall and 
floor coverings, if only that several actors of the period 
were very remarkable men, and were immortalised by 
Gainsborough or Reynolds, or, like Foote, by both, 

It would also have been better if the Chart had begun 
earlier—say with the succession of James I. The Restora- 
tion marks no artistic period, merely renewed liberty of 
practice after the short night of independency. The earlier 
date would have included the beginnings or the golden 
age of English efforts in several directions. William Byrde 
and Orlando Gibbons were then still alive to represent the 
grand period of English music. Nicholas Hillard and 
Isaac Oliver would have represented the beginnings of dis- 
tinctly English painting, and Inigo Jones those of English 
Renaissance architecture. The science of collecting 
would have been represented by the first and most intelli- 
gent collectors, Charles I. and the Earl of Arundel. More- 
over, the crafts in so characteristic a department as 
weaving, were already cultivated at the Universities, as 
William Lee, gentleman, proves by his machine for weaving 
silk stockings. 

But within the period actually chosen we notice rather 
serious omissions, The foundation of the Royal Society 
is passed over. Under “Continental Art” we miss 
Sebastiano Ricci, though he lived for ten years in England, 
painted at Hampton Court, Burlington House, and Chelsea 
Hospital, and taught in Thornhill’s studio. Nor are we 
given any hint that so eminent a painter as Terburgh, 
chronicled as still alive, had visited England and Ireland. 
Though Peter the Great’s stay in England 1s noted among 
the general events, no reference is made to its result, most 
important as regards the arts—namely, his parentage bya 
Deptford woman of Alexander Cozens ; for it is Alexander 
Cozens, who can be most reasonably regarded as the father 
of the English water-colour school. Alexander’s better- 
known son, John Robert Cozens, is likewise omitted, and, 
more unaccountably still, a water-colour painter now appre- 
ciated even in the auction-rooms, Thomas Girtin. Among 
painters of less, though still considerable note, we do not 
find Francis Barlow, the then popular animal-painter, nor 
Jonathan Richardson the younger, though he continued 
taking portraits long after his father’s death ; nor Isaac 
Fuller, patronised by the University of Oxford and 





belauded by Addison. Among crafts and lesser arts it is 
curious that Josiah Spode among potters should be passed 
over. The Spode and Copeland factory was so successful 
that in 1796 the net profits amounted to £13,000. Ina 
still more utilitarian sphere no notice is taken of “ our 
famous Fromantil,” his elaborate clocks, and his new 
pendulum. Among books which should have been included 
are Evelyn’s “Sculptura,” 1662 ; Alexander Cozens’s rare 
volumes, the first published in 1771 and 1786, the second in 
1778 ; Hogarth’s, published one in 1752 the other in 1753 ; 
and the itwo Jonathan Richardson’s, published in 1715, 
1719, 1722, etc. Most of these are highly important to the 
history of Art in England. They had better have been 
included in the Chart than many which appear under the 
heading of literature. Mitford’s “ History of Greece” and 
Woottun’s “ History of Rome,” for instance, have little 
literary significance ; though Wootton’s text is still of use 
for reference, the portrait of Queen Anne’s little son (the 
Duke of Gloucester), by Robert White after Kneller, and 
some plates of coins, engraved by Simon Gribelin, are not 
of sufficient artistic importance for the book to be chronicled 
on that score. 

All the exact dates of events quickly accomplished, such 
as the Fire of London and of the first publication of books, 
should be added. We would further recommend the 
combination of the first three columns into one, since the 
events which they contain merely serve to mark time in a 
review of the arts, and the Chart would be improved if the 
leaves required to be folded once only and room were 
left for readers’ additions, 


THE REGIMENT OF WOMEN 


Tormentilla. By Dorotuy Deakin. (Smith, Elder and 
Co., 6s.) 


THERE is much gaiety and some sense in this loosely- 
constructed novel. It tells of a newly-hatched, vigorous 
schoolgirl who is lying perdu in the country, and, having a 
talent for masterful and well-meaning intrigue, resolves to 
play a noble game of chess with the provincial society 
which she discovers. She moves her pieces with a bold 
audacity born of a sincere ignorance and an imperial 
spirit. The lovers are all to be mated and to live happily 
ever after, and so there is an amount of strong wirepulling 
which threatens to dislocate every canon of middle-class 
propriety. I.uckily, the human pieces are not only moved, 
but they move themselves on to other squares, making 
fresh and unexpected combinations, and the poor chess- 
player herself gets checkmated, and finally saved from 
some dishonest situations, by the scurvy behaviour of her 
sister and the better chess-play of Providence. The whole 
book is a study of a world of women. Crowds of women 
come and go. They talk in alto, soprano, and mezzo- 
soprano voices, admire or decry each other, get to them- 
selves whole paragraphs of description about their eyes, 
and other charms are rather spitefully exposed in 
their weaker moments, and finally are ordered off to 
their fates with inexorable execution. The men are 
less convincing, but very pronounced. The delightful ones 
are irreststibly so—the faddist an outrageous faddist, the 
loafer an extreme loafer, the good-humoured lord is so 
good-humoured he lends his purse and motor-car without 
a growl to help in the mad schemes. There is a sneakish, 
spying, sycophant parson who attains to wealth and fame 
and a silly wife by ridiculous and shabby bypaths. The 
moral of the whole book is extremely simple ; it is that 
people should not play chess with human pieces, but more 
particularly that women should not undertake a monstrous 
regiment of society, and most particularly that raw lasses 
of twenty summers should not exercise themselves in 
matters which are too high and too deep for them. The 
book is redeemed from being trite bythe humour. Some of 
the minor characters are really admirably sketched. There 
is a Miss Cotton, for instance, whose stories always culmi- 
nate in pointlessness, and after much sighing and emotion 
prove to be dully uneventful. Hers was the love of the 
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plain girl who married for love, had several babies, and 
worked and worked until—“ until her husband had to get 
a permanent  oxsiay and a charwoman once a week.” This 
is admirable fooling, and might serve as a first sketch for a 
Dickens picture. One is always led on to a catastrophe, 
which after much sighing and hesitation proves to be no 
catastrophe at all, but only another lap of perfectly smooth 
macadam road, There is the tale of the pretty girl who 
masqueraded as a mother’s-help, and was the comfort and 
right hand of a simple, trustful family for years, but who 
was in reality a ballet-girl who had strained something 
permanently, “and then—like a thunderclap—the end 
age ont The awful end, which is elicited by slow measures, 
is that 

She got engaged to a young man in tea, and she told the whole 


shocking truth to them all, the day she left to get married, when 
it was too late to do anything. 


The excited company of course probe to find a point, and 
ask what the tea man did ; but naturally 


He'd known from the first ; that was her guile. But you can 
never tell what might not have been averted if she had not 
stooped to deceive, can you? 


This character and conversation of Miss Cotton are so 
wittily described that she is evidently a portrait, and the 
reader can only hope that the author will not be rudel 
detected in sketching her inconsequent neighbour, but wi 


keep her pen from dipping even lightly into vices with 
which she is imperfectly nee en ses and which have been 
so often dissected and displayed that they are almost as 
tedious in art'as in the theatre of the world, 





PRINTS 


The History of Engraving. By Stanuey Austin. (T. 
Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 


ALL to do with engraving—the process, the prints, the 
history, and the ap gg hitherto been the perquisite 
of a small body of men both rich and cultured. Old 
engravings gravitate into the closed portfolios of the 
wealthy. They say to the poor student, and the poorer he is 
the more they say it, “I am meat for your master.” In 
despair of the impossible outlay he has resigned with a sigh 
one of the least inaccessible of art pleasures. Now comes 
Mr. Stanley Austin and offers him a modest, learned, and 
discreet treatise upon the subject, which, at the expense of 
a few shillings and a pleasant day in the study, will sharp- 
set his appetite, raise his hopes, and set him rummaging 
in the curiosity-shops and old bookstalls, the rag-and-bone 
shops of the spirit, where much may be done for a casual 
guinea by a man who knows. Yes, and for the same smail 
outlay the bookseller and the vendor of old chests and 
swords may find out what he has got of value, may know 
the names of Valentine Green, of Houston, of John Smith, 
and of George White, and what these names and many 
more connote. There should be an eager body of readers for 
a book like this. It is simple and unvexed with hard terms 
of art. It tells one not only the names and whereabouts of 
the masters, but how to tell a coloured print from a print 
hand-coloured. It unravels the mystery of origins. It 
explains why Wardour Street blushes with red stipple, for 
the Prince Consort blew that fire into a blaze. It treats 
of mezzotint with an enthusiasm worthy of that dreamy 
subject, and of the mezzotinted misty England which has 
favoured it so constantly and so highly. Of course there 
is not nearly enough of Mr. Austin. He must instantly set 
to work upon the nineteenth-century engravers, and teach 
his pupils for a like small fee to keep their eyes open for 
them. Could he not forego a little of his natural sweetness 
and introduce a little more asperity into his works? He is 
far too little abusive when he finds instances of old illus- 
trated books “broken up” by gallows-birds and spiritual 
assassins. ‘These ruffians fall upon any work which is a 
little decayed or weak in the back, and tear it to pieces, 





disembowel it, and ‘sell its torn members piecemeal to a 


‘debauched public. The parlour walls, too, of the public 


who will read Mr. Austin need a godly reformation from 
photographs, young ladies’ water-colours and interminable 
Arundels, but somehow it is better for him to elucidate 
than to scold, Perhaps in the end it will be more effective, 
Meantime his merits, his sixteen illustrations, his good index 
and sedate buckram jacket proclaim a worthy citizen, 
Quid si flava excutitur Chloe? ask Horace and Mr. Austin ; 
and we gladly reply, Tecum obeam libens,- If prints are 
executed of beauties, let us try to be there, 





———~-—— 


A DUNCE-CAP FOR THE 
POLICE. 


In the dear, delightful days of the dame school it was 
custumary to set ina corner dull little boys—there never 
were any dull little girls—and to set upon their heads by 
way of a sign or mark of their dulness a paper cap or 
extinguisher, called appropriately enough the dunce-cap. 
In Tuesday’s issue of the Daily Mail we were favoured 
with a portrait of a pallid-looking gentleman with elabo- 
rately waxed moustaches and a spotted tie. Above this 
tender picture we read “ To-night’s Suffragettes’ Raid” and 





| beneath it was printed “Sir Edward Henry, Commissioner 
give us more studies of the same whimsical model, and | 


of Police, in charge of the precautions against the Suffra- 
gettes’ attempt to-night ‘to rush’ the House of Commons,” 
Sir Edward Henry, it seems, is a strategic person. The 
Suffragettes had sworn by their shabby bonnets that the 
House of Commons should be “rushed,” Sir Edward Henr 
had sworn by his tactics, or his waxed moustaches, or it 
may even have been by his spotted tie, that no female 
should desecrate the floor of the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night. By way of making sure on the matter he 
took care to do what he ought to have done months ago— 
namely, to prosecute the me cggary of the movement 
for inciting the mob to breaches of the peace, and he 
also took care that on Tuesday evening he should have 
hidden away, or exposed to view, in the neighbourhood of 
the House of Commons a matter of five thousand able- 
bodied policemen resolved at all hazards to shield the 
Mother of Parliaments, not to mention Mr. Asquith, from 
the Suffragists’ last bitter insult. It seems more than 
ossible that with the Pankhursts mére et fille cooped up 
in the remote fastnesses of Clement’s Inn and five thousand 
gallant constables tucked away in all the corners of St, 
Stephen’s Sir Edward Henry deemed himself master of 
the situation, and surveyed his picture in the Daily Mail, 
waxed moustaches and spotted tie and all, with great 
complacency. Tuesday night came, and there was 
mounting in hot haste the steed, and a great and 
memorable plodging to and fro of bored Roberts, the vast 
majority of whom were really due to be in bed or engaged 
in those amiable recreations in which policemen off duty 
may be supposed to indulge. But by eight o’clock on 
Tuesday evening what had happened? Why, to the con- 
sternation, amazement, and utter discomfiture of his 
Majesty’s Faithful Commons, a “white-robed” Suffragist 
had appeared at the Bar of our honourable House, and, 
with uplifted arms, had shrieked out her parrot cry about 
votes for women. So that, in spite of all Sir Edward 
Henry’s horses and all Sir Edward Henry’s men, the 
cunning and wily cockatrice had done what she said 
she would do—that is to say, she had literally, and for the 
first time in history, rushed the House of Commons. It is 
true that this wonderful woman has explained that her 
action was unpremeditated, but, unpremeditated or other- 
wise, the Pankhurst gang will take to themselves credit 
and glory for it, and there is not a policeman in London 
who can look you squarely in the eye if you say to him, 
“ Robert, my child, the woman beat you hands down.” Of 
course, it will be argued that Sir Edward Henry could not 
possibly foresee from what quarter the attack upon the 
integrity of the floor of the House of Commons would really 
be made. He did not know that Mr. Keir Hardie had a late 
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private secretary, or that Mr. Idris had a female acquaint- 
ance who, by sheer inspiration, could circumvent all his 
wonderful dispositions by sea and land, and achieve in a 
moment that which his colossal intellect conceived to be 
impossible. For our own part we consider that if blame 
is to be apportioned in this affair, Sir Edward Henry has 
a very just right to his share of it. The wicked but 
triumphant Suffragist got into the House like everybody 
else has to get into the House—namely, through the 
lobbies and swing-doors, and, in view of what was known 
to be toward, it seems to us that Sir Edward 
Henry failed in his duty in not placing a proper 
guard about those swing-doors, There were two police- 
men there ; but what are two policemen when you expect a 
Suffragette? The swing-doors should have been under the 
scrutiny of quite half-a-dozen smart plain-clothes men, and 
the approach of any woman whatsoever should have been 
the signal for extreme alertness. As it was, the enchantress 
walked in under the policemen’s very noses, because 
nobody expected her. We say that any ordinary lay 
person acquainted with the immanence of invasion would 
have looked to those doors in the very keenest way. That 
the police failed to look at them renders it pretty plain that 
the police are dull dunces and that they lack imagination 
and deserve the paper cap which we have hereby handed 
them. Our experiences of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police have been interesting experiences. A little while 
ago we had occasion to call his attention to what we con- 
ceived to be a dereliction of duty on the part of taxicab 
drivers. We pointed out to him that, while there might 
be twenty taxicabs on a rank, one always had to wait 
several minutes before a driver could be found. Ultimately 
the Chief Commissivner made a regulation which renders 
it incumbent upon the driver of the first taxicab on a rank 
to wait by his cab, so that he may be ready to start the 
moment he is asked, In reply to our letter on the subject, 
the Commissioner informed us baldly that he begged 
to acknowledge the receipt of it. We replied that we 
calculated on his receiving it when we put it in the post, 
and that, as the matter was a matter of some public 
importance, we should like to have a serious answer, 
which answer was eventually forthcoming. Our second 
experience with Sir Edward Henry, in the matter of “The 
Yoke,” speaks for itself. He began by maintaining a 
stubborn silence. After certain constitutional agitation on 
our part he informed us that the matter would be attended 
to, and, pressed still further, he sent round a chief 
inspector to deliver to us a message which proved ulti- 
mately not to mean what it purported to mean. According 
to Scotland Yard’s own showing, when Chief Inspector 
Dew said to us that “the Commissioner had decided not 
to interfere,” he did not mean the Commissioner at all, 
but the Assistant-Commissioner. The difference may be 
slight, but it is there ; and if it was a difference of no 
consequence Scotland Yard would scarcely have been at 
pains to explain it. It was only after being stirred up with 
a long pole, as it were, that the Commissioner could be 
induced to put what he had to say to us into writing, and 
this after a lapse of many days. So that twice in our own 
experience Sir Edward Henry has exhibited a disposition to 
what any ordinary business man would call slackness and 
dilatoriness, And now he has publicly let down the House 
of Commons and made it plain that five thousand London 
policemen, with Sir Edward Henry at their head, are of no 
consequence at all where a determined woman is con- 
cerned. Sir Edward Henry is a public servant, and the 
difficulties of his office are no doubt manifold, but we think 
that he might at least show a trifle of smartness in the 
handling of simple affairs. As it is, it seems to be the rule 
in his department never to answer letters if you can help 
it and always to treat your correspondent in the roughest 
and curtest fashion. It seems to be the rule also in that 
department to send out chief inspectors on office-boys’ 
errands and to deliver messages which are only partially 
true in substance and fact. From such a quarter when 
larger matters are on hand you may expect bungling and 
failure, and bungling and failure is. what we have got over 





this Suffragette business aud the proper guarding of the 
House of Guaveions against an advertised raid. Nobody 
can deny, argue as they may, that even if it was only by a 
fluke, the Suffragists got the better of the police and of the 
House of Commons in Tuesday night’s proceedings, and the 
authorities have been made a laughing-stock in conse- 
quence. ? oer 

On the general question of the Suffragists’ nuisance there 
cannot, we think, be any longer two opinions. That half- 
a-dozen screaming females of less than average parts even 
for women should be able at their own sweet will to set 
the town by the ears, and to vaunt beforehand that they 
will do it in defiance of all order and authority, is an abso- 
lute scandal, and not to be tolerated. For months past 
Tue Acapemy has stood alone as a paper which advocated 
firmness and rigorousness in the suppression of these 
ridiculous feminine breaches of the peace. We have 
pointed out over and over again that, though they might 
amuse the vulgar and be pooh-poohed as of small import- 
ance by politicians on the stump, there was an element of 
grave danger about them, and for doing this we have incurred 
the displeasure of a great many well-meaning people, and 
we have been accused in the Press of taking a far too 
serious view of the situation and of exhibiting a deficiency 
in “gallantry.” But Wednesday morning’s leader-writers, 
from the gentleman who airs himself in the Times down- 
wards, had ae oy! come round to our own despised way 
of thinking. The Times of Wednesday relieved its feelings 
in the following terms : 

The Suffragist demonstration was an ignominious failure. . . ° 
These women, hitherto regarded as merely a bad joke, are making 
themselves the nucleus of mobs in which the dangerous elements 
of the community find a chance to give way to their unruly 
instincts. In that way the Suffragists are becoming a public 
nuisance which calls for sterner treatment of the ringleaders than 
has hitherto been meted out to them. 


And, to come to the bottom of the ladder, the Daily Mail 
wept bitter tears and made use of some very strong language 
indeed. We do not think there is a newspaper of any 
circulation in the country which is not now all for repressive 
measures, ’ 
Finally, we must not lose sight of one important point. 
Mr. Asquith and his limping following are most properly 
indignant about the methods the Suffragists have employed, 
and though the police get the blame or credit jfor such 
action as may have been taken up to the present, there can 
be no doubt that the Government can no longer afford to 
pretend that the difficulty and the scandal is not a difficulty 
and a scandal for themselves. Mr. Asquith’s position is 
rendered exceedingly delicate by force of the circumstance 
that he and his colleagues are in reality reaping through the 
Suffragist’s turmoil tares of their own sowing. Mr. John 
Burns is a member of the present precious Cabinet ; not 
so many years ago he was making inflammatory speeches 
and calling for this, that, and the other violence in a manner 
which in any other country but England would have 
landed him in gaol rather than on to the Treasury Bench. 
He said far worse things and did his best to incite the mobs 
of the moment to far more dangerous acts than the 
Suffragists would appear to have dreamed of, but he is now 
a member of his Majesty's Government, the dear colleague 
of Mr. Asquith, and the pampered pet of the Liberal papers. 
The Suffragists are fully alive to the unpleasantness of these 
facts, at any rate so far as they affect the Government, as 
was shown by Miss Pankhurst’s cross-examination of one 
of the witnesses in the police-court proceedings on Wed- 
nesday. But as the matter of common justice it is neces- 
sary for us to remember that the chief offender of them all 
is that carpet-bagging prodigy, Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
also a member of the Government. In the days of the 
Boer War Mr. Lloyd George distinguished himself as an 
orator of fairly savage parts, and it must never be forgotten 
that he was one of the inventors of the Passive Resistance 


movement, and that he over and over again incited the . 


King’s subjects to sheer rebellion against authority. The 
Suffragists learnt all they know from the Passive Resisters ; 
their motto, like the motto of the Passive Resisters, is Flat 
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Defiance. Mr. Lloyd George and his shouting supporters 
paved the way pretty Coronghly for unconstitutional 
agitation. They declined to pay their rates, and some of 
them went to prison for it; they had meetings and brass 
bands, and at one time Mr. Lloyd George boasted that all 
Wales was ripe for rank rebellion if he chose to hold up his 
little finger. He held it up to the best of his ability, and it 
was not his fault that the people of Wales did not rebel. 
The Suffragists are the daughters not only of the horse- 
leech, but of Mr. Lloyd George. 








MR. WATTS-DUNTON 
HIS SONNETS 


WE had occasion last week somewhat severely to criticise 
two sonnets which Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton printed in 
a recent number of the Saturday Review. We could 
scarcely expect that Mr. Watts-Dunton would be delighted 
with our remarks, though they were just remarks and 
based legitimately upon the faults in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
work and on nothing else. Naturally Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has considered it desirable to make some sort of a reply to 
our strictures ; but as it is most difficult to reply with effect 
to just strictures Mr. Watts-Dunton has evidently found 
himself at a loss, and accordingly sends us the following 
letter, the major portion of which, it will be seen, is con- 
cerned with a misprint : 


Sir,—In THe AcapemMy of October roth, in an 
article of more than two columns which you have 
devoted to two sonnets of mine in the Saturday Review, 
you express a wish that you could, without infringe- 
ment of cupyright, print the sonnets in extenso. 
Well, you are now invited to reproduce six lines of 
them—nay, you are specially asked in common fairness 
todoso, They are lines descriptive of a peculiarly 
gorgeous sunrise that 1 once saw on the banks of the 
Ouse, and they run thus : 

The sun’s rim flares and makes the village spire 
A cone of gold—and now a cone of fire, 
And turns to a goldfish every perch and bream 
The girl pulls out. 
The boy—what charms his eyes? 
He sees in glowing caves of the Eastern skies 
The song-god’s mystic summons in a dream. 
This, I say, is how the lines in question run, This is 
how you have garbled them: 
“The girls = out. ; 
The boy—what charnis his eyes ?” 
If it is your desire to maintain the high traditions of 
THE ACADEMY you will print this sestet. 

With regard to your objection to beginning the 
sestet of a sonnet with a couplet, a sonnet so con- 
structed is called the “French form.” It is adopted 
by English poets whenever the poet wishes to make 
the sestet of a sonnet more emphatic than the octave, 
as in the finest of all Rossetti’s sonnets, “ Love’s 
Sight.” Mr. Swinburne, who generally seeks more 
emphasis in the sestet than other sonnet-writers, 
adopts this form constantly. 

Yours obediently, 


T. Watts-Dunron. 


We have no objection in the world to printing the sestet, 
and Mr, Watts-Dunton’s piteous appeal on the subject is 
quite superfluous. Surely he does not suppose that we 
wilfully “ garbled ” his broken line. The words in the line 
as printed by us were the result of an unfortunate, but at the 
same time perfectly obvious, compositor’s error. Further- 
more, our criticism upon it had nothing whatever to do 
with the wording, but simply with the breaking up of a 
sonnet line and printing it as two lines. If the line had 
appeared in THE ACADEMY : 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


our complaint on the subject would not have been 


AND 





invalidated. We repeat that a sonnet line typographically 
broken as Mr. Watts-Dunton here breaks it is an ugly thing 
and the effect he desired to obtain is in fact compassed by 
the full period, Of the sestet as a whole we may take this 
opportunity to say that it seems to us quite a rickety affair 
and it certainly will not bear close examination, whether as 
a sonnet sestet or otherwise. Two of the lines— 

And turns to a goldfish every perch and bream, 
and 

He sees in glowing caves of the Eastern skies— 
contain a redundant syllable, and the use of the preposition 
“in” twice in the two final lines is feeble and amateurish 
toa degree. One cannot help feeling that “in a dream” 
has been put there simply to eke out the rhyme. Of course 
we are well aware that rhymes have to be eked out by the 
best of poets, but there is such a thing as eking them out 
skilfully. Further, while we are interested to hear that 
this sestet is “ descriptive of a peculiarly gorgeous sun- 
rise ” that Mr. Watts-Dunton “once saw on the banks of 
the Ouse,” we are of opinion that the fact that he should 
be capable of seriously inditing such an explanation pro- 
claims Mr. Watts-Dunton for an indifferent poet. The 
lines he bids us quote are rendered neither better nor worse 
by his tender recollections of “a peculiarly gorgeous 
sunrise on the banks of the Ouse.” To your proper poet 
a sunrise is an affair of the inner eye, and he can use sun- 
rises competently for his poetical purposes without refer- 
ence to notebooks or concrete memories. For the poet 
there are no “ peculiarly gorgeous” sunrises, inasmuch as 
poetically considered all sunrises are “ peculiarly gorgeous,” 
and it is a poet’s business to make that fact widely known 
without having recourse to language like “peculiarly 
gorgeous,” 

With regard to the second part of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
letter, we are glad to hear once again that a sonnet con- 
structed with the sestet which begins witha couplet is called 
the “ French form.” Our point was not as to what such a 
sonnet is called, and in any case we are not disposed to 
admit that the French form can reasonably be set up asa 
model or an excuse where the English sonnet is con- 
cerned. Mr. Watts-Dunton quotes Rossetti’s ‘ Love's Sight,” 
which, by the way—and quite improperly—he calls the 
finest of all Rossetti’s sonnets, as a precedent which lends 
him justification. It is certain that at least fifty such pre- 
cedents could be found. The fact remains, however, that 
the beginning of a sestet with a couplet is clumsy and not 
in accordance with the proper austerity of the sonnet form. 
Where the alleged increase in emphasis comes in we 
entirely fail to see. Even the statement that Mr. Swin- 
burne “constantly” adopts this form does not convince 
us—rather the contrary; for we maintain that Mr. 
Swinburne does not write a good sonnet, and we say this 
with every respect and admiration for his superb poetical 

ifts. 
" We are a little astonished to find that, having taken 
the trouble to write to us, Mr. Watts-Dunton should have 
nothing to say that is of consequence. It is our duty to 
point out that his letter is in no sense a defence of the two 
sonnets published under his name in the Saturday Review 
for September 26th, and is probably not intended as a 
defence. Those sonnets remain, as we have said, merely 
passable in quality and abounding in flaws, and, save 
and except for a single line in the second of them, they do 
no credit to a writer of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s reputation. 
Our anxiety in the matter is a purely literary anxiety, and 
we have put it on record not because we wish to pull 
laurels from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s brow, but simply with a 
view to the prevention of misapprehension on the part of 
persons who are apt to judge poetical wares by the brand 
rather than by the content. If our article has the desirable 
supplementary effect of restraining Mr. Watts-Dunton 
from further degradations of the sonnet form we shall be 
glad. We may add that we have received from another 
writer a letter in which the other writer points out that 
he has himself “occasionally adopted” the sestet which 
begins with a rhymed couplet, and that he is in good 
company. Our correspondent cites the usual instances. 
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But will he or anybody else explain to us how it comes to 
pass that among the fifty or so great English sonnets, in 
many of which emphasis is obtained in the sestet, there is 
not a single one which begins with the rhymed couplet ? 
It is all very well to cite two or three sonnets of Rossetti’s, 
Wordsworth’s sonnet “On the Subjugation of Switzerland,” 
and Mr. William Watson’s “ The Turk in Armenia,” which 
from the point of view of certain people may be very 
excellent sonnets indeed ; but unfortunately you cannot 
cite the sonnets of Milton in your defence, nor the sonnets 
of Keats—not forgetting the Darien sonnet, where prac- 
tically the whole of the emphasis is put into the sestet— 
nor the best sonnets of Wordsworth, who, slipshod as he 
only too frequently was, had still a respect for the sonnet 
structure which prevented him from committing himself in 
this way. We take it that not even Mr. Watts-Dunton 
is disposed to assert that the French form, which, in fact 
bears its condemnation in its name, is the ideal form ; and 
if he will explain in the Saturday Review how more emphasis 
is obtained by using a rhymed couplet in the beginning of 
the sestet we shall be delighted to peruse his remarks. The 
fact of the matter is that the sonnet has never been properly 
understood by modern critics, and that the greater number 
of our modern poets have always exhibited a woeful slack- 
ness and an impertinent carelessness when they have made 
use of the form. It is much easier to fashion not only your 
sestet, but also your octave, at your own sweet will, and to 
put into them any odd or whimsical matter that occurs to 
you than to stick closely to the correct form and the spirit 
of the form; and when you have departed, because you 
are bone idle or incapable of “fundamental brain-work,” 
from the form and the spirit, it is very easy for you to hide 
your faults under pretty pretences of legitimate variation 
or sententious remarks about emphasis. For the benefit of 
all whom it may concern, we venture to print the very first 
lesson for sonnet-writers—namely, the arrangement of 
the rhymes. They should run ABBAABBA. CDECDE. 
A legitimate variation in the sestet is CDCDCD. We 
do not, of course, now refer to the Shakespearean 
sonnet, which is a matter to itself. It is generally 
conceded that departures from the strict rule should, 
at any rate, never be made in the octave. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton concedes that much, and his work proves it. 
Nobody has had the wit to suggest that by tampering 
with the octave effects are to be obtained which surpass in 
beauty or power the legitimate effects of the octave in its 
integrity. Those eight lines, rhymed in a certain way, are 
admitted to be the very finest vehicle that has yet been 
invented for a certain kind of poetical passage. And we 
submit that the sestet of a sonnet is just as beautiful, 
and perfect, and admirable an affair as the octave, and that 
the people who tamper with it or deform and distort it 
to make it fit in with their own ineptitude are doing an ill 
service to a noble thing. And if it could be proved out of 
the books that every poet that ever penned sonnets had 
made a point always of taking liberties with the sestet we 
should still hold our faith in the matter. Shakespeare set 
all poets an excellent example in this respect. We are not 
concerned to discuss in this place the origin or merits of 
the Shakespearian sonnet form. We will only say of it 
that it belongs to Shakespeare and that nobody else can 
ever hope to write in it till Shakespeare is forgotten. But 
the point about Shakespeare’s sonnets which is relative to 
the present discussion is that from beginning to end of 
them the form and the spirit of the form are rigorously, 
faithfully, and devoutly adhered to. You do not catch 
Shakespeare going away from his convention and explain- 
ing that he did it because he wanted more emphasis, and 
you do not catch him unskilfully eking out such rhymes as 
he had decided he must have. Probably Shakespeare 
knew just as much about Romany and sundry other slangs 
as Mr. Watts-Dunton. But he knew—and Mr. Watts- 
Dunton knows—that they should have no place in high 
poetry ; and as the very highest poetry can be achieved 
in the sonnet, we consider that the sonnet form is entitled 
to a respect which Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton has failed 
to exterid to it. 





SIDNEY SMITH’S. FISTICUFFS 
THE burly brutality of Sidney Smith when he goes into 
action will probably always give him a place in English 
literature. It is not exactly that he was, in the main, right 
in his contentions—that he stood for a rude justice and a 
sound sobriety. Others have done the same and been 
deservedly forgotten. It is rather that he used his pen as 
a fist, the Englishman’s native weapon, and dashed it, with 
a prize-fighter’s glee, into his opponents’ faces with a 
beautiful quick natural science and cheerful contempt of 
the after-effects. He was a Philistine certainly, but what 
a nervous, cheerful, sledge-hammer Philistine, rejoicing not 
as a giant to run a race, but as a butcher to pound a nose 
or two in a street brawl. The English language seems to 
lend itself to the slashing, whistling, broadsword style of 
fence, and to the straightforward, direct blow of the boxer. 
It is less happy when the writer prefers the cloak and 
rapier, or the skilful finesse of Japanese wrestling. In 
matters polemic Latimer, Nash, Bunyan, and Sidney 
Smith are the stylists from whom much is to be hoped or 
feared, because they fight, as the race fights, with a pre- 
ference for frontal attacks in the open, and when they win 
their victory is visible and undeniable, and the cheers of 
the crowd are deafening. Every educated man ought to 
have read the letters of Peter Plymley and some of the 
essays before he left the complacent coxcombry of the 
sixth form. Yet even the pungent vigour of Methodism, 
Indian Missions, Botany Bay, the various assaults upon the 
Game Laws, and the first-rate castigation of public schools 
are often unknown even to the graduates of Oxford. But 
these delightful brawls are to be watched easily in a dozen 
different editions, and the volume containing them is sure 
to be in the house, Not so the little unpremeditated bouts 
which were fought in back alleys and by-lanes, These 
are just as alert, as swift, as smashing as the more public 
fights. Take that pare the locking of railway carriages, for 
example, in 1842, from which the youthful Gladstone was 
adjured to deliver us : 
Railroad travelling is a delightful improvement of human life. 
O Wordsworth and Ruskin! Hear him : 


Man is become a bird ; he can fly longer and quicker than a 
Solan goose. The mamma rushes sixty miles in two hours to the 
aching y of her conjugating and declining grammar-boy. 
The earl otchman scratches himself in the morning mists of 
the North, and has his porridge in Piccadilly before the setting 
sun. The Puseyite priest, after a rush of a hundred miles, appears 
with his little volume of nonsense at the breakfast of his book- 
seller, Everything is near, everything is immediate; time, 
distance and delay are abolished. But, though charming and 
fascinating as all this is, we must not shut our eyes to the price 
we shall pay for it, There will be every three or four years some 
dreadful massacre—whole trains will be hurled down a precipice, 
=— hundred or three hundred persons will be killed on the 
spo . 

He goes on to say how absurd and dangerous it is to be 
locked in, and declares that the first person of rank who is 
killed will produce a better code of rules : 


Ihope it will not be one of the bench of Bishops; but should 
it be so destined, let the burnt Bishop—the unwilling Latimer— 
remember that, however painful gradual concoction fire may 
be, his death will produce unspeakable benefit to the public. 
Even Sodor and Man will be better than nothing. 


The repudiation of the Pennsylvanian Loan, besides the 
longer work, brought some delicious rain of blows : 


Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving foreigners in his 
own country walking over the public works with them and 
showing them Larcenous Lake, Swindling Swamp, Crafty Canal, 
and Rogues’ Railway, and other dishonest works. 


So far from apologising for or blinking over the 
Capitalism which dominates the modern world, Sidney 
confessed and gloried in it : 


The Americans cannot gratify their avarice and ambition at 
once ; they cannot cheat and conquer at the same time. The 
warlike power of every country depends on their Three per 
Cents. If Caesar were to reappear upon earth, Wettenhall’s List 
would be more important than his Commentaries, Rothschild 
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ould open and shut the Temple of Janus, Thomas Baring or 
Bates i eh Enter 6 command the Tenth Legion, and the 
soldiers would march to battle with loud cries of Scrip and 
Omnium reduced, Consols and Czesar ! 


Even his sermons are of the same direct cast, although the 
inevitable humour is not there exuberant. This is how 
he addresses the lawyers, for instance : 

I should caution the younger part of this profession (who are 
commonly selected for it on account of their talents) to cultivate 
a little more diffidence of their own powers, and a little less 
contempt for received opinions, than is commonly exhibited at 
the beginning of their career. 


This little cheerful aside in the address to the clergy at 
Beverley reveals the man at his best level. He had brought 
up the curate with him to vote against himself on a Catholic 
claim division : 

My excellent and respectable curate Mr. Milestones, alarmed 
at the effect of the Pope upon the East Riding, has come here to 
oppose me, and there he stands, breathing war and vengeance on 
the Vatican. 


If space permitted, the whole of his letter on modern 
changes would be worth quoting. It was written in his 
seventy-third year, but it is enough to quote a sentence or 
two of its joy in the improvement. Gas, police, macadam, 
wood pavement, railways, cabs, umbrellas, justice and the 
post—all come in for a little pzean : 


I could not keep my small clothes in their proper ao for 
braces were unknown, If I had the gout there was no colchicum ; 
if I was bilious there was no calomel ; if I was attacked by ague 
there was no quinine. 


Not least conclusive, in defence of our better times, is 
the postscript : 


I forgot to add that as the basket of stage-coaches, in which 
luggage was then carried, had no springs, your clothes were 
rubbed all to pieces, and that even in the best society one-third 
of the gentlemen at least were always drunk. 


There was a certain endearing modesty about Sidney 
Smith, for all his bounce and loudness. He did not rate 
his services very high, and he had no notion of his own 
literary value. He criticised himself quite soundly : 


For advancing these opinions I bave no doubt I shall be assailed 
by Sacerdos, Vindex, Latimer, Vates, Clericus, Aruspex, and be 
called atheist, deist, democrat, smuggler, eye: highwayman, 
Unitarian, and Edinburgh Reviewer ! Still, J am in the right, and 
what I say requires excuse for being trite and obvious, not for 
being mischievous and paradoxical. 


Yes! but the way he said it was his real claim to our 
delight and pride. 








FLOOD-TIDE 


WE anchored off Gravesend, aftera passage up the broad 
estuary in the grey of late afternoon, and, as our steamer 
backed her screws and hung for a minute steady in the 
tideway, some vagrant breeze parted the irresolute vapours 
that sulked and drifted over the west. They swung 
slowly aside, poised like two immense, tawny wings, dis- 
closing first the pale vistaof the river as far as the bend, 
then the dull, low land in the distance, and lastly the 
ruddy, radiant pavilions of the sun himself. No greater 
transformation could be imagined. From an ashen, 
expressionless stillness, the river grew to a wine-coloured 
flood, damascened with silky ribbons of pale blue light that 
wove sinuous, changing patterns among the fiery ,under- 
glow ; on both sides the shore draped itself in purple down 
to the edge of the limpid water, and the yellow masts of 
ships stood up like slim bars of flame. Unsuspected 
beauties developed in the hues and contours of a couple of 
dingy dredgers that were loitering near ; the red funnel of 
one, taking the added colour of the sky, glowed. with a 
lurid intensity almost incredible, and the uncouth hull of 
the other became a thing to take joy in, so transformed 
was it. Splashes of blue and green and scarlet shone here 
and there on boats and wharves. Plumes of smoke from 








| our funnels, that drowsed upward into the silvery zenith, 


thinned to mere ‘nebulous discolorations and faded 
away. Night seemed to hesitate, as though abashed by 
the splendours of departing day ; but presently a certain 
quiet sombreness floated overhead, and the air was filled 
with presage of coming darkness. 

Several of our company waited on deck to watch the 
passage up-stream to the docks, and not one but had the 
poetry in him dragged to the surface ; the elf that tarries 
for an unburdened hour—that hour when all armour is 
put off, and, instead of wrenching the passing minutes to 
wilful purposes, we give ourselves into their hands, taking 
what sweet or solemn gifts they bring—that elf was busy 
mining and delving, aware that his time was brief. One 
or two smoked in silence, their eyes fixed on the cusp of 
the sun that brimmed a murky cloud-bank; some con- 
versed in undertones, strolling the deck ; others scaled the 
iron ladder leading to the flat above the aftet-saloon, eager 
to miss nothing of the loveliness, Every part of the ship 
fronting west gleamed and glowed—ropes redly; brass 
rails as with bright fire-light close at hand ; even the big, 
black funnels showed a hazy, luminous line, while the 
steam that issued from the escape-pipes drifted down the 
wind in pink, flocculent spirals, 

The pilot’s boat was being rapidly pulled across from 
some dark cranny in the numberless jetties ; behind it 
spread a shining, accurate angle whose golden apex was 
the speck of dimpling foam at the bows of the on-coming 
boat. . . . Distinctly, above the various vague nvises 
ot the other craft, we could hear the plash of oars, and 
after a hoarse hail or two from the bridge, the pilot climbed 
the slanting gangway. A bluff fellow, with eyes as blue as 
a summer sea, as shrewd as a winter wind, and bristly, 
sheltering eyebrows. He mounted to the highest bridge 
with the captain, and took upon his broad, almost ursine 
shoulders the cares of the last stage of our voyage. 

The sun disappeared, and, as though sprinkled from the 
wallet of some celestial sower, a myriad lights began to 
stipple the land and water, here and there a red one, here 
and there a green, whose refiections strove dimly with the 
iridescence from the crimson canopies of cloud already 
deepening in the west. It was the mystic time when 
visions are not irrational, when the bars of the unseen 
world are loosened. Vessels around us, dusky and 
quiescent, rode as ships of dreams. 

Voices, however, began to call imperatively from various 
dark corners ; sailors who had been waiting, alert for an 
order, moved quickly about their work, anda thin, staccato 


clang of bells ascended from the engine-room, Fore and 


aft the winches gave a stertorous rattling ; the anchor- 
chains kept inboard. As though by a preconceived 
decision, most of the craft began to move—amongst them 
ourselves—silently, slowly. It became, as the flush over 
the sunset cooled to pink and primrose spaces, a vast, 
unhurrying pageant whose units continually changed 
places. A liner passed us, her funnels and upper decks 
looming colossal and black against the fast-paling radiance, 
her long lines of port-holes brilliantly illuminated, but 
hardly had she well overtaken us and blurred her dainty 
outlines in the bend of the river, when she slowed down to 
the speed of a trawler, and we slipped by her at quarter- 
speed so closely that a woman’s hand and arm, resting 
upon our deck-rail, took a faint, delicate sheen from one 
of her electric lamps. As we came abreast, the stifled 
rustle of water from our screws echoed back to us from her 
deep sides in hollow murmurs that seemed to repeat 
indistinct, meaningless words, and we heard in her depths 
the patient lunge of mighty cranks and pistons held in 
strong leash. In turn we were overhauled by a tug towing 
a string of clumsy hay-barges; her port and starboard 
lights made green and red caverns in the glistening tide. 
So, for nearly two hours, the procession went on, 
lessening here and there as ships trailed off with warning 
blasts to their different docks or berths, and, fascinated, we 
still watched. Factory after factory, gaunt and grey, 
glimmered with a hundred windows, behind which men 
who heeded not sunsets or sonnets worked for the right 
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to live; straddling cranes swung against the sky and 
vanished ; tangles of wavering lights opened and disclosed 
shipyards, booming with strangled noises of iron and 
brass ; reach after reach of the most wonderful river in the 
world was traversed, now slowly, now quickly, and ever as 
we approached that cinder-glow in the west so it receded, 
until at last, in the faintest enchanting tone of purple, the 
shadow of the Tower Bridge spanned the gloom like the 
fabric ofadream, Strangely impressive were those massive 
columns ; all that remained behind them—London—was 
shown in sullen light as from sunken fires. 

The rhythmic thud beneath our feet ceased ; we crept 
quite close to the bridge, then stopped, and lay for a few 
minutes swinging round, pointing for our dock ; from the 
silence came the hoot ot atug. She thrashed Icudly by, 
ran ahead, and took us in charge ; in twenty minutes the 
pointers on the dials down below spun round to “ Finished 
with Engines,” and we were berthed safely, inert, yet with 
the sense of a soft, slow breathing from the water which 
bore us, alongside the shadowy wharf. 

Somewhere in the unresting heart of the ship rose a 
somnolent purring from the dynamos, Away out between 
two dull, black warehouse walls a few distant lights 
twinkled and moved upon the river ; above them the build- 
ings framed an oblong of shabby sky, while into the dense 
pool below us a single gas-lamp on the dock-head stabbed 
a rapier-like reflection. 

The voyage was over ; night, coming upon the city, flung 
her first hour high overhead ; it flickered into a thousand 
sad little stars. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Philosophers and the French Revolution. By P. A. 
Wap, M.A. (Bombay: The “Times of India” 
Office.) 

Tuts book is an appraisement of the French Revolution 

from the standpoint of a cultivated Parsee. In the 

circumstances, it is perhaps less surprising that the book 
should be badly written than that it should be written at 
all, It must, too, be admitted that, in spite of innumerable 
obscurities of diction :and infelicities of phrase, Mr. 

Wadia’s English is not conspicuously inferior to that of 

many contemporary writers “ who speak the tongue -that 

Shakespeare spake,” and whose lucubrations in prose are 

eagerly sought after. The book itself is by no means 

destitute of value, though its author can hardly claim any 
pretensions to originality of treatment. Its main thesis 
appears to be that the French Revolution was not primarily, 
or even to any remarkable extent, the outcome of the 
philosophical writings of the eighteenth century. It has 
become the fashion to attribute the wildest excesses of 
the revolutionists to the teaching of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Encyclopzdists. But, as Mr. Wadia has succeeded 
in demonstrating, the causes lie far deeper. They are to 
be found in the centuries of degradation to which the 

French peasantry had been subjected, and in that funda- 

mental scepticism which had been slowly germinating in 

the French character since the days of Rabelais and 

Montaigne. M. Sorel has summarised the situation with 

admirable lucidity. ‘The French philosophers,” he 

writes, ‘‘ did not create the causes of the Revolution : they 
only manifested them.” Mr. Wadia, if he has not added 
to our knowledge of the subject, has at least presented the 
facts in a cogent and convincing fashion, though the 
average student will find such a work, for instance, as 

Félix Rocquain’s “ L’Esprit revolutionaire avant la Revo- 

lution ”’ a surer, because completer, guide. 

We observe that Mr. Wadia’s book has gone into a 
second edition, and we are informed that several ‘“ ambi- 
guities” have been removed. There is still, however, 
considerable room for improvement, and we venture to 
recommend a revision of such sentences as the following : 

This esteem was further strengthened by the French tempera- 
ment, which loved their sovereigns as the source of their national 
glory and renown (p. 28). 











It was with no flinching hand that the Ancien Régime in 
France carried on the work of freeing the individual from al] 
restraints that was delegated to it by the preceding ages (Ppp. 55-6). 

What we will endeavour to emphasise in this and the following 
chapters . . . (p. 60). 

Gouverneur Morris is not quite an unimportant con- 
temporary witness to the general depravity of the French upper 
classes (p. 183). 

Furthermore “ catching” is an unfortunate synonym for 
“ contagious” (p. 138); ‘“ Mehomet” is not the correct 
designation of the Prophet of Islam (p. 168) ; the Dean of 
Durham is not properly referred to as “ Rev. Kitchin” 
(p. 7) ; and, finally, we fail to understand what is meant by 
a “strolling theatre ” (p. 190). 


The Tragedy of Hosea. By H. Martin Hart, D.D, 
(Skeffington and Son, 3s. 6d. net. ) 


THIs is a volume of sermons preached in St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Denver, Colorado, by the Dean. We suppose that 
over the water the word “ opinion ” has a different conno- 
tation, seeing that Dean Hart says that “ opinion is the 
final referee of truth;” yet a wise man said, “ Few 
men think, but all have opinions.” Dean Hart accepts 
neither the “opinions” nor the judgment of the Higher 
Critics, He believes that the “ Jahvist and Elohist theory 
will in time be abandoned,” and that 

Each sacred appellation was the expression of that characte- 
ristic of the Divine Being, which was most prominent in that 
interference with human affairs which it was then his pleasure to 
undertake. 

The Dean’s estimate of geological knowledge and 
chronology is that 

Man appeared on this earth, as the Mosaic account of Creation 
asserts that he did, suddenly, and within six thousand years ago. 
(The italics are ours.) 

He gives us his qualification for making this state- 
ment: 

I myself have spoken to nearly every one of the originaiors of 
geological science. 

It will hardly be believed that Dean Hart credits what 
he terms the “ liaison” between angels and the human race. 
“ Certain angels took them wives of the ‘ daughters of men 
and lived on earth as ordinary mortals’” (Genesis vi. 2). 
After this the Deluge—to remove their offspring, the 
“Nephilim” or anomalous beings, from the carth, a 
merciful interposition of the Deity. 

The Dean’s views on modern saligiews life may be inferred 
from his statement that “the worship of the Virgin is now 
almost the prime object of Roman Catholic devotion.” 

These sermons strike us as a far distant imitation of 
Robertson of Brighton, but they do not appeal very 
strongly to either the heart or the head, They are too full 
of “ opinions.” Whether these “ opinions ” can be regarded 
2 a final referee of truth” we leave to their readers to 

ecide. 


The Fight with France for North Amcrica, By A. G. 
BraDLeEy. Third Edition. (Constable and Co., 5s.) 
THOSE who have not already made friends with Mr. 
Bradley should do so without delay. The story he tells is 
one of the romances of our race. Why is North America 
Anglo-Saxon? The answer to this might pass for a jest— 
perhaps is a grim jest--that Frederick the Great made 
coarse remarks about Madame de Pompadour. The result 
was that the arms of France were plied actively in Europe ; 
her heroes in America were neither remembered nor sup- 
ported. Pitt saw the venture to be made, made it, and 
slowly the balance dipped in our favour. The story of the 
how, as well as the why, is told most admirably by Mr. 
Bradley. He pricks the bubble of Yankee pride with a 
cool, just hand. He shows how little truth there is in the 
fiction of their blue blood or their heroic ways, and he tells 
the shabby tale of their unpatriotic provincialism in an 
upright and unvarnished way. From the lesions of 1750 to 
the fall of Montreal in 1760 the story carries the reader’s 
interest without flagging. There is map enough to steer by, 
date enough to light the path, a pleasant print, a style neither 








too restrained nor too exuberant, and a touch of humour, 
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tenderness, and generosity, which is more effective than a 
greater display of these qualities. Without wishing to be 
captious the reader will find that there are some matters 


Mr. Bradley ought to attend to in his next edition. Split 
infinitives are needless dead flies in his ointment—e.g., 
they are to be found in pp. 219, 278, 296, and in this ratio 
throughout the book. A man who has a gift as a military 
historian should avoid the use of the word “rifle” in an 
eighteenth-century tale. Such a weapon was unknown, 
either in musketry or artillery, and there are a few small 
criticisms of this kind that might be remembered against 
the next and the future editions. The whole tale ought to 
have been told before the Boer War, and the sad conse- 
quences of friction with Colonials, and its absurd effect, 
laid before some of our captains and knights-at-arms, Mr. 
Bradley’s more lenient judgment upon Braddock, his fine 
appreciation of the pulsations of Pitt, and his description 
of the exciting sequels to the capture of Quebec, are 
among the best passages in this excellent volume ; but it is 
hard to select when all is good. 








FICTION 


The Green Parrot. By BERNARD CaPEs, 
and Co., 6s.) 

Tuis is a book better executed than planned, the plot 
being flimsy and the superstructure elaborate. It concerns 
a literary pair who part at the church-door and are 
brought together by a brainful Smike with a green parrot. 
These people, especially the husband, are uncomfortable 
creatures, and the glorified Smike is almost more uncom- 
fortably ideal. The more actual persons are a vulgar 
legal cad, who is drawn with an admirable odious- 
ness, and a titled Tottie, an ex-musical-hall artiste, who 
falls in love with the hero and cabals with the cad against 
the heroine, whose marriage lines are kept safely in a 
dressing-bag ready tor emergencies. The rows, the 
shocking claws and punches the rival ladies indulge in 
freely are well described, but are better done by Pall-Mall 
Sall when she is being arrested. The wooing of the cad 
is as ugly as it would be in Hogarth or the flesh; but the 
real thrill comes when the seraphic Smike, parrot in hand, 
is chased through a wood into a dark, dank pool, smelling 
of Silas Marner ; and drowned, or not drowned? that is 
the agonising question which the reader will grow warm 
about. Mr. Leveson, the good critic, with a large heart 
and a game leg, is interesting both as a man and as a 
picture; but he must have been most unhappy to find 
himself in such an ungentle galley, and Mr. Capes seems 
to think that the writing brotherhood and sisterhood are 
either nasty and popular or artists and misunderstood, 
and so blamelessly splenetic ; but to this rule he admits 
wholesome exceptions, This is a view somewhat lacking 
in the manliness of his friend Dr. Johnson, and peculiarly 
untrue in the matter of the craftsmen of good letters. 
They cannot expect to be understood without rubs and 
buffets and the lapse of time ; but to whine, bolt, and sulk 
like the delicate Mr. Hearne is not to play the part of an 
interesting hero. 


The Sunny Side of the Hill. 
(Macmillan, 6s.) 
LitTLE can be said of Miss Carey’s new book that has 
not been said twenty—it must be twenty—times before. 
Nice, comfortable quotations of verse and prose at the 
chapter-headings, some moralising that is never offensive, 
and a charming little love story form the chief constituents 
of this novel, and the public to whom Miss Carey’s work 
appeals will find it quite up to her usual standard. No 
one will expect brilliant wit, surpassing style, or great 
subtlety from it; on the other hand, there are some excel- 
lent studies of the girl characters by whose chatter and 
experiences, so like their own, the authoress has endeared 
herself to thousands of girl readers. And this is as it 
should be, for now the free dissection of emotional states 


(Smith, Elder 


By Rosa N. Carey. 





of mind is in fashion, books like this may have a counter-* 
acting influence. Theplot, which we need notattempt to 
describe in detail, is good ; it deals with the love of a girl 
for the wealthy owner of a country estate who has become 
lame for life by rescuing his sister from a fire, and also 
with the cross-current of this sister’s love for the heroine’s 
brother. It is all well done, very innocuous, and, for young 
ladies of a certain age, must be enthralling. 


Yetta the Magnificent. By JoHN F. MACPHERSON. 
Long, 6s.) 


YETTA MALIKorF is an actress of world-wide fame and 
peerless beauty. Her admirers are numbered by the 
thousand. They include, among others, a Grand Duke. 
But Yetta is splendidly superior to the common motives 
and ambitions that move mankind, and she bestows her 
hand upon Tim Goodstock, as perfect a specimen of the 
unsophisticated young ass as we have met for quite a 
considerable period. The story ambles along in rather an 
aimless fashion. There is some not very ingenious plotting 
and some not very convincing villainy. The men are all 
hopeless fools, the women—with, perhaps, one exception— 
insufferable bores. We cannot find it consistent with our 
sense of critical honesty to praise this novel. It is dull, 
tedious, and vulgar. 


The Angel. By Guy THORNE. (Ward, Lock and Co.) 

Ir is rather difficult to speak in restrained terms of this 
book. The hero, one Joseph, is a person whose glance 
has power to quell instantly the fury of a Whitechapel 
rough. He has an accident, in which two pieces of timber 
fall on him in the form of a cross ; he is called mysteriously 
to Wales by the “ Teacher,” and in the waiting-room at 
Euston has a terrific mental struggle as to whether he 
shall rise from his seat and open a book, not recognised as 
a Bible, which is on the table. He yields : 

“He could bear the fierce striving against this unknown and 
mysterious compulsion no longer with a deep sigh that 
a almost a groan he rose and moved unsteadily towards the 
table. 

He looked down at the book. 

At first there was a mist before his eyes ; then it rolled up like 
a curtain, and these words sprung out clear and vividly distinct 
from the printed page : 

“ But the Lord was with Joseph, and showed him mercy.” 
After this we are prepared to hear that he understands 
Welsh without learning it. He has weird experiences on 
the mountains, lies unconscious for ten days in a cottage, 
and at the end of that time the “Teacher” dies, and Joseph, 
receiving his strength, becomes the “Teacher.” Looking 
into a vision he sees the face of our Lord, but suddenly 
finds that he is gazing into a mirror and that the face is 
his own. Precisely at this moment two friend: of his, a 
man and a woman, viewing London from the cross of St. 
Paul’s well “ Right ahead in the gloom, 
flashing, flame-like, clear-cut and distinct, a mighty cross 
hung over London.” Joseph comes to London, and his 
proceedings there form the greater portion of this pitiful 
book. He visits a musical comedy and shouts “ Woe unto 

ou, Samaria” from one of the boxes. A faint sound 

filled the theatre—‘it was the beating of many human 
hearts,” The. theatre is described as “a great house of 
ill-fame.” 

But enough. A mere recital of the contents—we can 
hardly term it “ plot”—we feel will do more to convince 
intelligent people that they need not waste time in reading 
it than a full page of our own opinions, The subject is 
one which might conceivably be handled without bathos 
by a master-artist in love with his theme. But we have 
heard of a proverb ; something about angels—and fools, 


Paths of the Righteous. 


Co., 6s.) 


THEORETICALLY, a book which treats of religious matters 
should never be dull—it should be exciting, since funda- 
mental questions of faith have always roused the passions 
of men and women. This book manages to run pleasantly 
between the two extremes and to be interesting without 


(John 


By L. DouGALL. (Macmillan and 
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giving us any memorable moments. We say this in no 
complaining mood, for it contains many charming studies 
of motive and character. Mr. Ward, the old Canadian 
come to settle in England, and his wife are two of the 
nicest, most genial, and most genuinely religious people it 
has been our lot to meet in fiction. The Church of England 
Vicar and his helpmeet, torn between their narrowness 
of doctrine and broadness of sympathy ; the girl Oriane 
and her aunt; the reserved archzologist, Nathaniel Pye, 
whose love for Oriane forms an undercurrent of the 
story; the Dissenting parson—all are well drawn, real 
persons we have met. And if the discussions are some- 
times a trifle tedious, there is a quaint humour which often 
relieves them, such as the remark of Mr. Ward when he 
decided to rub up his knowledge of the dead languages : 

“We'll do a little Latin as well, while we are about it,” he said. 
“T’ve often thought it would be a great pity to go into the next 
world without being able to talk to the early Christians.” 

The man with the beard gasped at this suggestion. “There 
will be but one language there,” he said solemnly. 

“ Can’t say I know all the details of life in the next world, but 
I always suppose that all one can learn in this world must be so 
— the good when one gets to the next,” said Mr. Ward, 
cheerily. 


A book quite unpretentious, and quite good. 


Hien OY Trespass. By C. H. DuDLEY Warp. 
s.) 


Tuis is an ugly story told rather powerfully. It might 
have been more powerful had the author seen fit to refrain 
from so many chapter-headings in the accepted style of 
transpontine melodrama. ‘The First Rehearsal,” “The 
Letter,” “‘The Spider and the Fly,” “Yes—or No ?” 
“Trapped—and Ruined!” “Poor Mary—Gone!” “The 
Divorce—and After !”—these are a few out of twenty- 
three, and the unfortunate title makes another complaint 
necessary. 

As may be inferred, the colours are laid on with the 
palette-knife, and are primary colours too. There is 
little attempt at delicacy of touch. It is a story of the 
stage, its temptations, struggles, pleasures, pains—a story 
of blackguardism, of champagne suppers in company not 
the most select, of stout and brandies-and-sodas in the ladies’ 
dressing-rooms—of the efforts of an illegitimate girl to 
succeed in the profession, and to keep pure, and of her 
ultimate seduction and suicide. We should be sorry to 
think that all musical-comedy girls who try honourably to 
do well and to live straightly have to run the gauntlet of as 
many temptations as had the heroine of this book. 

In spite of its gloomy impression, it will appeal to those 
people to whom the green-room is unknown ground, and, 
as we have indicated, it is strongly, if somewhat hectically, | 
written. The appearance of a sensual, outlined face on the 
cover does not add to any attractiveness the book may 
possess, 


(Ouseley, 








CORRESPONDENCE > 
EDITORS AND VERSE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Str,—In a recent issue of your valuable Review some interest- 
ing remarks appeared on the subject of Editors and Verse. May 
I comment on them by a little experience of my own? Some 
time ago I wrote two sets of verse and sent them to a certain 
“literary” evening sheet. One was accepted by return, the other 
rejected. The successful one was a piece of sentimental trash 
which now makes me tingle, the other was serious and genuine 
but badly executed, albeit better than the one accepted. I recast 
it and sent it back, on which I was informed—and this is the 

oint—that “it was not the kind desired.” John Keats might 
indeed labour a sonnet, he might even adventure an ode, but did 
he not subordinate his poetry to the editorial 40s he might as 
well eschew the newspapers and save postage. It is not a case 
of petulant grumbling. The poem in question was no work of 
genius, and in any case editors have a perfect right to publish 
what they like if they can. As a matter of fact, the poets are 
ultimately to blame. They should take the matter into their own 


—g 


be possible for some philanthropist to run.a weekly or a monthly 
entirely or mainly devoted to the publication of contemporary 
verse, without reference to the colour of its paper or the psycho- 
logy of news-reporters. It would immensely stimulate poetry, 
It might conceivably pay. > 

MUSED, 





“THE YOKE” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—The motives eronetys your vigorous attempt to sup- 
press the publication of “The Yoke” are entirely commendable, 
At the same time, the very publicity given to such an attempt 
tends to defeat its own end. 

Since the days of Adam mankind has unhappily ever evinced a 
weakness for “ tasting of the forbidden fruit ;” and to-day, even 
in the realms of literature, the same holds good, and mankind 
still evinces a morbid “hankering” after what has been pro- 
claimed unclean. 

As a proof of this lamentable fact I may cite the very case in 
point. “The Yoke” was recently being thrust upon public notice 
at many seaside resorts enter and Southport among them), 
not in single copies but literally in stacks, surmounted by a huge 
placard bearing the edifying information that the book of the 
year was Hubert Wales's great (!) work “The Yoke,” which 
everybody should read; the reasons being that it was “a 
delicate subject treated with dignity and testraint” (save the 
mark !), “pulsating with life,” and other alluring baits, together 
with the additional recommendation of having been severely 
censured by the Press ! 

This latter circumstance is, to the trade, the greatest “draw” 
of all, and does more than anything else to promote the sale of a 
trashy and wholly unliterary creation. 

The best and, in fact, the only way to stamp out the nasty 
novel is to ignore it. 

If the Press—that all-powerful factor for good or ill—would 
refuse to review such a book, the public would never hear of it 
and probably never even see but a stray copy amongst a multitude 
of other equally unheard-of books which nobody ever troubles 
to read. The “nasty” novel would thus sink into a dusty oblivion 
= om shelves of the booksellers, and the world would not mourn 
the loss. 

If, however, the Press, even with the best of motives, insists 

upon introducing this class of book to the public notice, especially 

in conjunction with censors and Public Prosecutors and other 

—— of public morals, ‘hen most assuredly will the Press 
efeat its own ends ; for the public curiosity will be roused, the 

book will be eagerly sought after by those with an unhealthy 

appetite for unwholesome fare, and both Mr. John Long and his 
colleague, Hubert Wales, will rejoice in the financial result. 

Q.E.D. (at Blackpool and elsewhere). 


October 14, 1908, 

PS.—Mr. John Long appears to make a speciality of brightly 
covered shilling novels “pulsating with life,’ “throbbing with 
passion,” dealing with “ delicate subjects treated with dignity and 
om ” (judging by the legends they bear on the outside of the 
cover). 

[We reply to this letter in Life and Letters ——Ep.] 


JASPER BROOKE. 


ANASTROPHE IN ENGLISH 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—The articles by-Mr. Omond in your paper treating of 
what he calls inverted feet in English prosody are very interesting, 
and show that there is something awanting in ordinary text-books 
of this subject. Yet he has done no more than point out the 
abundant evidence of peculiar feet in iambic verse. It might be 
of some utility if he could classify or otherwise explain different 
varieties among these irregular occurrences, For example, there 
is a phenomenon in Greek accentuation known as anastrophe, by 
which the accent on some prepositions, as érl, dé, etc., is thrown 
back on the ony vem: in certain cases. Is not this the same 
phenomenon that occurs occasionally in English verse : 

And our good town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord. 

Brave men were living before Agamemnon. 

I comprehend ; for, without transformation. 

But, when we hover between fool and sage. 

Perhaps the word unto is the one that suffers this transformation 
oftenest. Indeed, the dictionaries give the accent on the first 
syllable, though it naturally has the same accentuation as uniil. 
Clergymen, who are the only ae that now use the word, 
continually make the mistake of accenting it on the first syllable 


before pronouns, and emphasising all pronouns thus placed ; 
Give praise and thanks unio the Lord. 





hands and refuse to supply such hack-work. Moreover, it might 


And there he rested uniil ten. 





alt 


th i mato -Mandeel 


as moot me bet oO bet oe oo = 4. et bee 


sho 
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This shows that until and unto should be accented alike and are 
anastrophized in similar 
anastrophe practically takes place in such a line as : 
Kat ed co. ylver’ éwl vis, 

and sometimes it is shown even in prose, as, rdpa wo\da Awdds, 

Prosodists ought to provide a set of rules for the accentuation of 
monosyllables, such as :—(1) When a noun is preceded by a 
preposition, the accent is on the noun; but when a preposition 
governs a pronoun the accent is on the preposition, except 
when the pronoun is emphatic, (2) Nouns, but not pronouns, 
take the accent rather than verbs, and principal verbs rather than 
auxiliaries. Emphasis is expressed by reversing thisrule. “I love 
all that thou lovest.” Here thou is emphatic and consequently 
removes the accent from Jovest, If some such rules were collected 
and agreed upon, poets might study them and then so many 
irregularities might not be found in their writings. Trusting to 
the ear alone is not enough when one does not know what to 
listen to. 

Glancing over some German poetry to find a case of anastrophe, 
I find that Uhland has rhymed aufspringt with durchdringt, 
although the former has the accent regularly on the penult. 


WILLIAM Burp. 





THE BRITISH SUNDAY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—If it is not too long since the appearance of your notes 
on the observance of Sunday, which were blessed manna in this 
wilderness of Nonconformity, perhaps the following cutting from 
to-day’s Western Mail may be of interest : 

SUNDAY PLAY INCREASING. 

It was reported at a meeting of the Scotch Football 
Association on Monday that the practice of juniors playing 
football on Sundays was increasing in Glasgow. It was 
therefore agreed that any player found playing on Sundays 
would not be eligible to take part in the Association’s cor- 
petition. 

An older version of the Association’s resolution is to be found on 
the inner face of a stone stile leading into the churchyard at the 
hamlet of Llanvairdiscoed, in Monmouthshire : 

Whoever here on Sonday 

Will Practis Playing at ball, 

It may be before Monday 

The Devil wiil have you all. 
In quite a different connection, Does THE AcaDemy still hold to 
the opinion expressed twenty years ago that “ Ibsen’s putrid play 
called Ghosts [is] a loathsome enterprise” ? 

IGNOTUS, 
Cardiff, October 6, 1908. 





BACON-SHAKESPEARE ONCE MORE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Some time ago in The Sphere “C. K. S,.” attacked the 
Baconians in a daring fashion in his “ Literary Letter,” to which 
I, as a Baconian, replied. To-day I hada letter froma gentleman 
who signs himself “‘Clemm Shorter,” to the effect : “You were 
quite right in your assumption that I have not room in The Sphere 
for your letter.” So the letter comes back to me. It may interest 
many of your readers who are not Baconians, so I venture to ask 
your indulgence for its insertion in THE ACADEMY, which has 
invariably shown fair play to the Baconian cause. 


GEORGE STRONACH, 
October 14, 1908. 


SHAKESPEARE ¥V. BACON 


Sir,—In your “ Literary Letter” of October 3rd you take 
Mr. Peyton to task for his statement that Disraeli, Bright, 
Palmerston, Byron, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, and others were 
disbelievers in the theory that “ Shakespeare’s works were written 
by anybody but himself.” You also state that “the Baconians 
are an ignorant crowd.” 

As one of the so-called “ignorant crowd,” I present you with 
the following information, to which you are heartily welcome. 
Disraeli wrote : “ Did Shakspeare write half the plays attributed 
to him? Did he ever write a single whole play? I doubt it.” 
Bright said : “Any man who believes that William Shakespeare 
of Stratford wrote Hamlet or Lear isa fool;” and a few weeks 
before his death stated : “ They may say what they like, but who- 
ever wrote those plays, Shakespeare did not.” Palmerston, 
according to a writer in “ Fraser’s Magazine ” for November, 186s, 
States that “he maintained that the plays of Shakespeare were 
really written by Bacon,” which is confirmed. by the “ Diary” of 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff : “ Palmerston used to say he rejoiced 
to have lived to see three things—the re-integration of Italy, the 
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unveiling of the bag of China and Japan, and the explosion 
of the Shakespearian illusions.” 

Byron said, according to Medwin’s “ Conversations with Lord 
Byron,” “How few of what we call Shakespeare’s plays are 
exclusively his?” And how at this distance oftime . . . can 
we separate what really is from what is not his own?” 

Lowell wrote :—“ The apparition known to moderns as Shakes- 

eare,” and “Nobody believes any longer that immediate 
inspiration is possible in moderntimes . . . and yet every- 
body seems to take it for granted of this one man, Shakespeare.” 

Holmes wrote :—“I would not be surprised to find myself 
ranged with Mrs. Pott and Judge Holmes on the side of the 
philosopher against the i ong 

Whittier wrote :—“ Whether Bacon wrote the wonderful plays 
or _ I am quite sure the man Shakespeare neither did nor 
could.” 

Whitman wrote :—“I am firmly convinced that Shakespeare, 
of Stratford, could not have been the author.” And again :— 

“T will not be positive about Bacon’s connection with the 
plays ; but I am satisfied that behind the historical Shakespeare 
there is another mind, Suiding, and far, far-reaching, giving 
weight and permanent value to what would otherwise have been 
only two plays a year written for a witty, alert, jocose audience, 
chiefly of young gallants.” 

Dickens wrote :—“The Life of Shakespeare is a fine mystery, 
and I tremble every day lest something should turn up.” 

Emerson wrote :—“ Other admirable men have led lives in 
some sort of keeping with their thought, but this man in wide 
contrast. I cannot marry this fact to his verse. Shakespeare is 
a voice merely, Who and what he was that sang, that sings, we 
know not.” 

Hallam wrote :—“ We as little feel the power of identifying the 

oung man who came up from Stratford, was afterwards an 
indifferent oF og in a London theatre, and returned to his native 
place in middle life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear, as we 
can give a distinct historic personality to Homer.” 

Even Mr. Harold H. Furness, the editor of the great 
“Variorum” edition of Shakespeare, has put it on record: “I 
thank God I do not know who wrote Shakespeare.” Mr. Furness’s 
father had previously declared: “I am one of the many who 
have never been able to bring the life of William Shakespeare 
and the plays of Shakespeare within a planetary space of each 
other. Are there any two things in the world more incongruous? 
Had the plays come down to us anonymously, had the labour of 
discovering the author been imposed upon after-generations, I 
think we could have found no one of that day but Francis Bacon 
to whom to assign the crown. 

We Baconians may be “an ignorant crowd” (“C. K. S.”); be 
“ cranks,” “ monomaniacs,” and may have “no following outside 
fof] lunatic asylums” (Sidney Lee); and we may be “less than 
half-educated people” (Brandes); we may be “ignorant and 
vain” (Churton Collins); we may be possessed of “ignorance, 
credulity, love of novelty and vanity combined, can swallow any 
nonsense, and are the natural victims of impudent assertion for 
hallucinated folly (Andrew Lang) ; but apparently we Baconians 
err in very respectable company, as I can give you book, chapter, 
and verse for all the opinions I have brought forward against you 
and in favour of Mr. Peyton’s assertion. How different your 
treatment of the Baconians from that of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
who wrote: “Considering what Bacon was, I have always 
regarded your discussion as one perfectly serious and to be 
respected.” 

As I do not expect this reply to your strictures will be inserted 
in the columns of The Sphere I have kept a copy which I shall 
forward to the Editor of THz AcaDEMY, The length of it will 
probably be your excuse, 

GEORGE STRONACH, 

Edinburgh, October 12, 1908. 





“THE ARABIAN NIGHTS” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Str,—Subscribers to the Times Book.Club-have this week 
received a circular from the Grolier Society offering “the only 
chance there ever has been, and the last chance there can be,” of 
obtaining Smithers’s edition of Burton’s “ Arabian Nights” “at 
anything like a reasonable price.” The circular goes on to state 
that ‘“ when a set occasionally does find its way into the hands of 
a second-hand bookseller the volumes are quoted at prices 
ranging from three to four guineas a volume. The Grolier 
Society offers the volumes of its richly illustrated issue for 153, 
per volume”—{o the set in cloth binding. 

A reference to “ Book Prices Current” for 1906 and 1907 shows 
that the highest price given for this edition at book auctions was 
£5 178s. 6d., and the lowest EAS The Secretary of the Grolier 
Society states that a copy of the “ original imprint” of Button’s 
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hand at the price of sixty or a hundred guineas.” I find that the 
highest price recorded in “ Book Prices Current” for 1906 and 
1907 for this edition is £26 10s., and at the present time the 
market is flooded with the facsimile reprint of the original edition 
(with illustrations) at prices varying from {£11 to £9 for the 
seventeen volumes. I have no doubt that the subscribers to the 
Times Book Club are well able to take care of themselves, but 
perhaps the management will offer some explanation for the 
terminological inexactitudes contained in the circular of the 
Grolier Society. 
KAMA. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS.—IIL. 


MESSRS. BLACKIE AND SON 

The World of Animal Life, by Fred Smith ; illustrated. The 
Universe; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little, by 
F. A. Pouchet ; new edition, revised and edited by J. R. Ains- 
worth Davis ; illustrated. Tales and Talks in Nature’s Garden : 
a Picture book of Nature Stories for Children, by Alice Talwin 
Morris ; illustrated by Gordon Browne. The Nelson Navy Book, 
by J Cuthbert Hadden ; illustrated. The Red Army Book, by 
Paul Danby; illustrated. A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry, 
edited, with Introduction, by Arthur Symons. The Call of the 
Homeland : a Collection of English Verse. selected and arranged 
by R. P. Scott and Katharine T. Wallas. Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes, by John Hassall, R.I., and Walter Jerrold. The Big 
Book of Nursery Rhymes, edited by Walter Jerrold, illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. In the Fairy Ring: a Book of Verses and 
Pictures for Children, by Florence Harrison ; illustrated. Babes 
and Blossoms, illustrated by Charles Robinson and Verses b 
Walter Copeland. The Red Letter Shakespeare, edited by E. K. 
Chambers; in single-play vols. Two new books by Captain 
F. S. Brereton :—Roughriders of the Pampas: a Tale of Rand 
Life in South America. How Canada was Won: a Tale of Wolfe 
and Quebec ; illustrated. My Mistress the Queen, by M. A. Paull. 
The Hill that Fell Down, by Evelyn Sharp; The Silver Hand, 
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of his Chum, by Walter C. Rhoades. The Island Traders: a 
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Canadian Frontier, by Bessie Marchant. Cousin Sara: a Story of 
Arts and Crafts, by Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert), The 
Dwindleberry Zoo: a Story of a Boy's ‘~ ¥ Adventures, by 
G. E. Farrow. Mr. Midshipman Glover, R.N.; a Tale of the 
Royal Navy of To-day, by Staff-Surgeon T. T. Jeans. A Middy 
in Command: a Tale of the Slave Squadron, by Harry Colling- 
wood. The White Trail: a Story of the Early Days of Klondike, 
by Alexander Macdonald. The King’s Signet: the Story 
of a Huguenot Family, by Eliza F. Pollard; new edition. 
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books—Out-of-Doors, Delightful Days, Happy Rambles, Out and 
About. Blackie’s Library of Famous Books—The Little Duke 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, Faith Gartney’s Girlhood by Mrs. 
Whitney, The Gorilla Hunters by R. M. Ballantyne, Favourite 
Fairy Tales, and Popular Fairy Tales by Hans Andersen. The 
Red Letter Library—A Book of Parodies, introduction by Arthur 
Symons, Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, introduction y &- . Wells, 
Poems by Russell Lowell, introduction by Hilaire Belloc, Poems 
by Jean Ingelow, introduction by Alice Meynell. Standard 
Library—The Mill on the Floss by George Eliot, John Halifax, 
Gentlemen, by Mrs. Craik, Westward Ho ! by Charles poe waa! 
Gulliver’s Travels by Jonathan Swift, Faith Gartney’s Girlhood 
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MESSRS. JAMES CLARKE AND CO. 

The Web of Circumstance, a new novel, by Isabel Burgin, illus- 
trated. The Heart of Jessy Laurie, by Amelia E. Barr, illustrated. 
The Making of Personality, by Bliss Carman. The City of 
Delight, a love drama of the Siege and Fall of Jerusalem, b 
Elizabeth Miller, illustrated. Sidelights on Religion, by J. 
Brierley, B.A. Messages of Hope, by George Matheson, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. Jesus: Seven Questions, by J. Warschauer, 
M.A., D.Phil. The Evolution of Old Testament Religion, by 
W. E. Orchard, B.D. Church and Modern Life, by Washington 
Gladden, D.D., author of “Who Wrote the Bible?” The Pearl 
Divers of Roncador Reef, and other Stories, by Louis Becke, 
illustrated, cloth boards, coloured. Fragments of Thought 
Gathered on Life’s Journey, by C. H. Betts. A Welsh- 








man in India, being an autobiography of Thomas Evans, 
Sailor, Minister, Missionary, Temperance Reformer, 1826-1906. 
dealing with fifty-three years in India; many interesting 
incidents of the Mutiny, the Opium Question, and a tour 
throughout India on behalf of Temperance. The Rosebud 
Annual, the ideal book for the nursery, 4 coloured plates and one- 
half of the entire book in colour, coloured paper boards. Things 
Most Surely Believed, by J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. Lyrics of the 
Soul, a book of poems by Marianne Farningham. Conquerin 
Prayer; or, the Power of Personality, by L. Swetenham. 
Lifted Veil, a novel, by J. G. Stevenson; cheap edition. The 
Value of the Old Testament, by Bernard J. Snell. The Purpose 
of the Cross, by B. G, Collins. Faith and Form, an attempt at a 
plain restatement of Christian Belief in the light of to-day, by 
Henry Varley, B.A. The Invisible Companion and other Stories 
for Children, by Edward W. Lewis, M.A., B.D. Chats with 
Women on Every-day Subjects, by Edith C, Kenyon. Animal 
Playtime : Pictures by J. A. Shepherd, Louis Wain, Harry B. 
Neilson, &c., with Stories in Verse and Prose. Messrs. James 
Clarke and Co, also announce Singlehurst Manor in their popular 
edition of Emma Jane Worboise’s Novels, at 2s. and 2s. 6d, of 
which thirty have already been published. 


MESSRS. CASSELL & CO. 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of England ; The King’s Edition, in 
eighty-six weekly parts. Napoleon and his Fellow-Travellers, b 
Clement Shorter, London Town, Past and Present, by W. Ww. 
Hutchings ; in twenty-six parts, illustrated. George Borrow: The 
Gipsy Scholar, by R. A. J. Walling ; portrait. Letters from an 
Ocean Tramp, edited by William McFee. The Nature Book: 
2 vols., Vol. I. in October, illustrated. Denizens of the Dee by 
F. Martin Duncan; illustrated, Popular Edition. The Royat 
Botanic Gardens, Kew: Historical and Descriptive, by W. J. 
Bean ; illustrated. Little Gardens: how to Make the Most of 
Them, by H. H. Thomas; illustrated. Crops and Their Cultiva- 
tion, by Primrose McConnell. Outlines of Electrical Engineering 
by Harold H. Simmons; illustrated. Elementar Dynamo 
Design, by W. B. Hird ; Illustrated. Popular Electricity, by W. 
Hibbert; illustrated. Electrical Engineering, by Harold H. 
Simmons ; in fourteen parts. Cassell’s Cyclopzedia of Mechanics 
editel by Paul N. Hasluck ; in 5 vols, illustrated. Cassell’ 
are ng of Mechanics, edited by Paul N. Hasluck; 
illustrated, in 110 weekly parts. Wood-working: a book of 
tools, materials, and processes for the handyman, edited 
by Paul N. Hasluck; illustrated, in twenty-four weekly 

arts. Metal-working : a book of tools, materials, and processes 
or the handyman, edited by Paul N. Hasluck ; illustrated, in 
twenty-four weekly parts. uilding Construction : comprising 
notes on materials, processes, principles, and practice, by Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams ; illustrated, in twenty-four weekly parts. 
Cassell’s House Decoration, edited by Paul N. Hasluck ; illus- 
trated. Cabinet-work and Joinery: comprising designs and 
details of construction, edited b Paul N. Hasluck ; illustrated 
in twenty-four weekly parts. he Century Shakespeare, with 
introduction to each play by Dr. F. J. Furnivall, assisted by John 
Munro; 40 vols., including “Shakespeare: Life and Work,” by 
Dr. F, J. Furnivall and John Munro, The Family Prayer-book 
edited by Canon Garbett, M.A., and Rev. S. Martin ; new edition. 
The Child “ Wonderful,” by W. S. Stacey. Sketch-book, by 
W. L. Wyllie ; introduction by Edwin Bale, with twenty-four 
facsimile paintings in colours. Women of all Nations, edited by 


T. Athol Joyce and N. W. Thomas; 2 vols. One Hundred 
Useful Things, by Ellen T. Masters ; illustrated. Cupane 
sense Papers, by Sir Fortune Free. Choosing a Career, 


by Duncan Cross, Elementary Algebra for Schoo - M. 
Turnbull. Co-operation with. God by the Rev. mare A W. 
Robinson. Elementary Geometry for Schools, by W. A. Knight. 
New Medical Works and New Editions, under the general editor- 
ship of Sir Malcolm Morris :—The Diagnosis of Smallpox, by 
T. F. Ricketts ; Estimation of the Renal Function in Urinar 

Surgery, by J. W. Thomson Walker ; Diseases of the Skin, by Sir 
Malcolm Morris, K.C.V.O.; A Manual of Operative Surgery, by 
Sir Frederick Treves ; Syphilis, by Jonathan Hutchinson ; Dis- 
eases of the Joints and Spine, by Howard Marsh, The Children’s 
England, by Grace Rhys ; illustrated. Curiosity Land for Youn 

People, by J. A. Manson; illustrated. The Adventures of Coc 

Robin and his Mate, by R. Kearton ; illustrations, popular edition. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, edited and illustrated by J. R. Monsell. 
King by Combat : a Fight for Power in a Wild Land, by Fred 
Whishaw. Blue and Grey, by Harry Collingwood. Alice in 
Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, illustrated by Charles Robinson 
new edition. A Madcap: a Story for Girls, by Mrs. L. T. Meade 
new edition, with coloured plates. The Land of Enchantment : 
illustrations by Arthur Rackham, new edition. Little People by 
Richard Whiteing. The Golden Precipice, by H. B, Marriott 
Watson. Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune, by Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. Rose-White Youth, by Dolf Wyllarde. The Hate of 
Man, by Headon Hill. Life’s Chequer-Board, by Helen Wallace. 
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A Life’s Arrears, by Florence Warden. The Cairn of the Badger, 
by Madge Barlow. The Revenge of Gilbert Strange, by Walter 
Wood. Hoodman Grey, Christian, by David Raeburn. Uther 
and Igraine, by Warwick Deeping. The a | Tree Inn and A 
Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens; illustrated by G, A. Williams. 
Two new volumes in Cassell’s “Favourite” Library :—The 
Garden of Swords, by Max Pemberton; The Ship of Stars, by 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
MR. JOHN LONG 
Six-shilling Novels :—Hilary Thornton, by Hubert Wales ; 
The Money-Changers, by Upton Sinclair ; Lady a f Brandon, 
by Annie E. Holdsworth ; Noblesse Oblige, by M. E. Francis ; 
Pomp and Circumstance, by Dorothea Gerard ; The Other Sara, 
by Curtis Yorke, coloured frontispiece ; Thrice Armed, by 
Harold Bindloss ; The Whips of Time, | Arabella wy A 
Links in the Chain, by Headon Hill; A Forsaken Garden, by 
Jessie Ainsworth Davis; The Fault, by C. T. Podmore ; The 
Greater Power, by Harold Bindloss; The Penalty, by James 
Blyth; The Threshold, by Winefride Trafford-Taunton ; A 
Soul’s Awakening, by W. Teignmouth Shore ; The Quenchless 
Flame, by Violet Tweedale ; Harry of Athol, by R. H. Forster ; 
The Girl from ‘Gatford, by Olivia Ramsey; The Testament of 
udas, by Henry Byatt; Idols of Flesh, by Paul Creswick ; Dr. 
bales Dilemma, by G. W. — ; Duchinka, by Lucas Cleeve ; 
The Suspicions of Ermengarde, by Max vell Gray ; A Woman in 
Armour, by David Christie Murray; The Down Express, by 
G. W. Appleton; Yetta the Magnificent, by John F. Mac- 
pherson; The Revolt of Beatrix, by Fred hishaw ; The 
Sin of Gabrielle, by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan ; Mantrap 
Manor, by the Author of “ When it Was Light;” The Climax, 
by J. Cranstoun Nevill; Fatality, by G. G. Chatterton ; The 
Nine Points, by Ethel Duff-Fyfe ; Who Shall Have Her, by John 
Cave ; Divided Houses, by F. C. Gardiner ; The Thunder of the 
Hoofs, by William Henry Lang ; The Combat, by Arthur Camp- 
bell ; Love’s Fool, by Mrs. Stanley Wrench ; Through the Wine- 
press, by Alexander O. Fife; Flower of the World, by Mrs. 
Herry Tippett ; The One Moment, by Lucas Cleeve; The 
Fountain of Beauty, by L. T. Meade; the Veiled Lady, by 
Florence Warden; Mollie Deverill, by Curtis Yorke, coloured 
frontispiece; The Severn Affair, by Gertrude Warden ; Biddy, the 
Spitfire, by John Langfield; The Conscience of Dr. Holt, by 
Austin Clare ; Ashes of Passion, by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan ; The 
Wiles of a Wife, by John Cave; The Member for Easterby, by 
ames Blyth ; The World, the Flesh, and the Casino, by Gertrude 
Warden. Nat Gould’s Novels, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d, cloth :—Whirl- 
wind’s Year, The Buckjumper, The Jockey’s Revenge. Nat 
Gould’s Annual, 1908: A Bird in Hand. Brittany to Whitehall : 
Life of Louise Renée de Kéroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, 
by Mr. Colquhoun Grant; 8 portraits and illustrations, demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. The Magic of Sport: Mainly Autobio- 
aphical, by Nat Gould ; 4o portraits and illustrations, demy 
vo, tos. 6d. net. Recollections, by David Christie my 4 
(“ Merlin” of the “ Referee”); portrait, demy 8vo, Ios. 
net. Memoirs of Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D., by 
his daughter, Arabella Kenealy; 16 portraits and illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. net. More Society Recollections, by an English 
Officer, 44 portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Glimpses of the 
Ages, by T. E. Samuel Scholes, Vol. II., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Children for Ever, a Story for Young People, by John F. 
Macpherson ; 16 coloured illustrations, 4to. Molly's Book, by 
Rowe Lingston; 8 illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Vox 
Populi: a Skit on Modern } gen 6d. net. Sonrets to a 
Lady, by Ernest Druce ; 3s. 6d. net. Carlton Classics, new vols., 
cloth, 6d. net; leather, 1s. net :—Kssays from the Edinburgh 
Review, by Francis Lord Jeffrey; Discourses on Art, by Sir 
aoe Reynokis; Love Poems, by Robert Browning ; The 
enedictine Order, by Cardinal Newman ; Sesame and Lilies, by 
ohn Ruskin ; Miscellaneous Poems, - Charles Kingsley ; Essays 
elected) by William Hazlitt; In Memoriam, by Alfred Lord 
Tennyson ; Ledieve (selected), Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; A 
ournal of the Plague Year, by Daniel Defoe ; Poems (selected), 
y Herrick; Essays, by David Hume. Sixpenny Novels.— 
Irresponsible Kitty, by Curtis Yorke; Fair Rosalind, by E. 
Muddock ; A Woman of Business, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; 
The Lonely Church, by Fergus Hume ; Charger and Chaser, by 
Nat Gould ; Confessions of a Young Lady, by Richard Marsh ; 
Alix of the Glen, by Curtis Yorke ; The Chance of a Lifetime, by 
Nat Gould; The Harvest of Love, by C. Ranger-Gull ; Remem- 
brance, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
MESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

Wanderings in Ireland, by Michael Myers Shoemaker, illus- 
trated. Motor Days in England, by John M. Dillon, illustrated 
and maps. The New York of Yesterday: a Descriptive Narra- 
tive of Old Bloomingdale, as set forth in the Development of its 
First Religious Society, the Bloomingdale Reformed Church, by 
Hopper Striker Mott, illustrated. The Great Plains, by Randall 
Parrish, A Canyon Voyage: thé Second Powell Expedition 











down the Green-Colorado River from Wyoming, and the Explora- 
tions on the Lane in the Years 1871 and 1872, by Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh, illustrated and maps. Inscriptions on the Nile 
Monuments, a Book of Reference for Tourists, by Garrett C. Pier, 
illustrated and a map. Romance of the Roman Villas, by Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. Letters of Cortes: the Five Letters of 
Relation from Fernando Cortes to the Emperor Charles V,, 
translated and edited with a biographical Introduction and Notes 
compiled from original sources by Francis Augustus McNutt, 
illustrated, 2 vols. Heroes of the Nations, illustrated, new 
volumes : William the Conqueror and the Rule of the Normans, 
by F. M. Stenton ; Charles the Bold, Last Duke of Burgundy, 
1433-1477, by Ruth Putnam. Life of Johann Sebastian Bach, by 
Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, illustrated. Artists of the Low Countries, 
by Eugéne Fromentin, translated by Francis Harold Dike, 2 vols., 
illustrated. The Twentieth Century American, being a Compara- 
tive Study of the Peoples of the Two Great Anglo-Saxon Nations, 
by H. Perry Robinson. Beverages: Past and Present, by 
Edward R. Emerson, 2 vols. The Niagara River, by Archer 
Butler Hulbert. Historic Indiana, by Julia Henderson Levering. 
A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the 
Economic Crisis of the Present Century, 3rd edition, with an 
Account of the Economic Crisis of 1907, by Charles A. Conant. 
An Earth Poem, and other Poems, by Gerda Dalliba, with Preface 
by Edwin Markham. The Great Fight: Poems, by William 
Henry Drummond. Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Ariel Book- 
lets : Longfellow, Miles Standish ; Story, Roman Lawyer in Jeru- 
salem ; Keats, Lyrics; De Quincey, Opium Eater; Merimee, 
Carmen. Moliére: The Affected Missis, Don Juan, Tartuffe, The 
Misanthrope, The Doctor by Compulsion, The Miser, The Trades- 
man Turned Gentleman, The Learned Ladies; now translated 
for the first time into English verse, by Curtis Hidden Page, with 
Introduction by Brander Matthews, 2 vols. Shelburne Essays, 
fifth series, by Paul Elmer More. Liter, Reviews and Criti- 
cisms, by Prosser Hall Frye. The Way of the Woods, a Manual 
for Sportsmen in North-Eastern United States and Canada, 
by Edward Breck; illustrated. The Sporting Rifle, by Walter 
Winans ; illustrated. The Essentials of Dietetics, by Amy E. 

Pope. The Muscles of the Eye, by Lucian Howe ; illustrated 
and a Biography; 2 vols. Insomnia and Nerve Strain, bv 
H. S. Upson ; illustrated. The House Dignified, by Lillie 
Hamilton French ; illustrated. Putnam’s Home Maker Series, 
by Olive Green; V., How to Cook Fish; VI., How to 
Cook Meat and Poultry. American Lectures on the History 
of Religions: The Religion of Islam, by Ignaz Goldziher. 
Narcissus, and other Poems, by Grace Denia Litchfield. The 
Naturalisation of the Supernatural, by Frank Podmore. The 
Government of American Cities, by Horace E. Deming. The 

Lincoln Centenrial Medal, a Volume presenting the famous Roiné 
Medal, together with the most noteworthy and characteristic 
utterances of Abraham Lincoln. Vital American Problems, by 
H. E. Montgomery. Racial Contrasts, by Albert Gehring. Our 
Irrational Distribution of Wealth, by Byron C. Mathews. Narra- 
tive Lyrics, by Edward Lucas White. The Rockies of Canada, 

a revised and enlarged edition of “Camping in the Canadian 
Rockies,” by Walter D. Wilcox. Twelve Thousand Words Often 

Mispronounced, a revised and enlarged edition of Ten Thousand 

Words Often Mispronounced, by William H. Phyfe. Some 
Southern Questions, by W. A. MacCorkle, LL.D. ritings of 

American Statesmen, Vol. I., the Writings of George Washington, 

edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Laurence B. Evans, 

Ph.D, Ireland Under English Rule: a Plea for the Plaintiff, by 

Thomas A. Emmet, M.D., LL.D., second edition, revised and in 

large part rewritten. The Sovereign Good, by Mrs. Archer M. 

Huntington. A. Woman at Bay, by Sibilla Aleramo, authorised 

English version. Judith of the Cumberlands, by Alice MacGowan, 

Illustrations in colour by George Wright. The Last Voyage of 

the Donna Isabel: a Romance of the Sea, by Randall Parrish, 

Illustrations in colour by Allen T. True. Flower of the Dusk, by 

Myrtle Reed. Madame, Mother of the Regent, by Arvéde Barine. 

A Physician to the Soul, by Horatio W. Dresser. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


The Gospel in the Old Testament, a Series of Pictures, by 
Harold Copping, with Descriptive Letterpress by Handley C. G. 
Moule, D.D. Genesis, by the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D., 
in 3 Vols. Griffith John, the Story of Fifty Years in China, by 
the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, D.D., Popular Edition Creatures 
of the Sea, being the Life Stories of some Sea-birds, Beasts, and 
Fishes, by Frank T. Bullen, Popular Edition. A Bit of Rough 
Road, by Amy Le Feuvre. The Fighting Line, by David Lyall. 
Me and Nobbles, a Story for Children, by Amy Le Feuvre. Big 
Game, a Story for Girls, by Mrs, George De Horne Vaizey. From 
Slum to Quarter-Deck, by Dr. Gordon Stables. St. Merville’s 
Scholarship Boys, by Ernest Protheroe. Fairy Tales from Far 

apan, translated from the aenee by Susan Ballard, Coloured 
Illustrations from Japanese Originals. The Boy's Own Annual, 
Thirtieth Annual Vol. The Girl’s Own Annual. 
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umerous complaints having reached this Office 
as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publis6§ below a first list of the names 
and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers at whose establishments THE ACADEMY is always 


on sale. 


Further lists will be published from time to time. 





Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 





Messrs. Davies and Co., 
23 Finch Lane, 
Cornhill, E.C. 





Mr. . E. Born, 
80 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





Mr. James Barker, 
2 Castle Court, 
Birchin Lane, E.C., 





Messrs. Leathwait and Simmons, 
5 Birchin Lane, E.C. 





Mr. George Blair, 
16 Royal Exchange, E.C, 


Messrs. Pottle and Sors, 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








Mr. T. Jenner, — 
40A King William Street, 
London Bridge, E.C. 


Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., 
121 Cannon Street, E.C, 





Mr. W. Morffew, 
19 Edgware Road, W. 





Messrs. Scripp’s Library, 
13 South Molton Street, W. 





Mr. H. Offord, 
15 Avery Row, 
Brook Street, W. 





The Manager, 
Foreign Bookstall, 
Café Royal, 
68 Regent Street, W. 





Messrs. Bolton’s Library, 
81 Knightsbridge, W. 





Mr. E. George, 
13 Swallow Street, 
Regent Street, W. 





Messrs. Knowles and Co., 
Crown Court, 
Pall Mall, W. 





Messrs. Jones, Yarrell, and Poulter, 
8 Bury Street, 
St. James Street, W. 





Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co., 
51A Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
97 Queen Street, E.C., and 

Also at 
165A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
32 Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Mr. George Blair, 
11 King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


St. Bride’s Publishing Co., 
96 Fleet Street, E.C. 











Messrs, Jones, Yarrell, and Co., 
37 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





Mr. Harrison, 
Devereux Court, 
Temple, W.C. 


Messrs. May and Williams, 
160 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 





Messrs. Bingham and Co., 
97 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
1 Bathurst Street, 
Hyde Park Gardens, W., 
Also 
8 Craven Road, 
Paddington, W, 





Mr. M. E. Wilson, 
8 Clarendon Road, 
Holland Park, W. 





Murley Brothers, 

112 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
Mrs. E. Jarvis, 

186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
Mr. M. Pittman, 

41 Notting Hill Gate, W. 
C. H. Cooke, 

II Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. 














Mr. S. C. Carter, 
1 Porchester Gardens, 
Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. 
Messrs. Stanesby and Co., 
179 Sloane Street, 
Belgravia, S.W. 


Messrs. M. Hildreth and Co., 
10 and 12 Fulham Road, S.W. 
































Mr. Henry Roberts, 
2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 





Mr. F. Batson, 
82 Grosvenor Street, W. 





The News Stores, 
(next) Hyde Park Hotel, 
Albert Gate, W, 





Messrs. T. Rastall and Son, 
81 Ebury Street, 
London, W. 





Mr. T. Wyatt, 
198 Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, W. 





Messrs. Parnell and Co., 
63 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 
Hotel Russell, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr. C, G. Norton, 
38 Marchmont Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr. R. C. Willis, 
1 Green Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C, 





Mr. J. Browne, 
5 New Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Mr. W. Weaver, 
157 Great Portland Street, W. 





Messrs. Toler Bros., Ltd., 
10 Coptic Street, 
Bloomsbury. 





Mr. William Green, 
138 Great Portland Street, W. 





Mr. Noble, 
28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. 





Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
Bookstall, 
Langham Hotel, W. 





Mr. I. Carpenter, 
17 Lancaster Street, 
Lancaster Gate, W. 





Mr. H. Hunt, 
12 Bury Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Mr. M. A. Ridge, 
43 Craven Road, 
Hyde Park, W. 





Messrs. Yates’ Library, 
79 Wigmore Street, W. 





Mr. H. Perkins, 
3 Seymour Place, 
Portman Square, W. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, 
19 Craven Road, 
Paddington, W. 





Messrs. Crockett, and Co., 
22 Leinster Terrace, W. 





Messrs. Scotter and Law, 
Belgrave Mansions, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 













Mr. J. Shrubb, 
165 Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, S.W. 


Messrs. W. H. Smith, 
Bookshop, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 


Messrs. Wright and Son, 
43 King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 
Messrs. Jesson Bros., 
129 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 














Mr. A. F. Vedy, 
265 and 420 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 





Mr. George R. Riches, 
510 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 





Mr. R. Snare, 
21 Lower Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W. 





Messrs. Blake and Co., 
62 Putney High Street, S.W. 


The Idler’s Own Newsagency, 
169 Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W. 








Mr. R. Andrews, 
120 Upper Richmond Road, 
East Putney, S.W. 


Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
Approach Book Stores, 
London Bridge, S.E. 








Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are requested kindly to 


communicate with 


Ghe Manager of THE ACADEMY, 
63 oineoln’s Inn Fields, 


Joondon, W.C. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 











DRINK THE 


WHITE 
arent * BLU E 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary OOFFEE. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principaj 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with, 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


10 or 12 Pages Daily, 











information 











PUBLISHERS’ 


MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week, 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


Also List of Books, 





have not got it do so, 


The October Book Monthly 


was ON SALE with the month, and if you 


It is full of 
about the New Books of the 


Season, and is beautifully illustrated. The 


number begins the Fifth Annual Volume, so 
now is the time to subscribe. The Annual 


Subscription, post-free, is 8s., or you can 
order the Magazine through any bookseller 
at sixpence a month, 


Publishers : SIMPKIN MARSHALL and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, to whom please write for a Free Specimen Copy. 





‘THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
WALES 





APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the Appointment 
of DIRECTOR of the National Museum of 
Wales. A practical knowledge of museum 
management is essential. 

The salary will be £700 per annum, 

Forms of Application, Lists of Duties, and 
Terms of Appointment may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications, with 
copies of testimonials, must be addressed not 
later than the 4th November next, endorsed 
“ Director.” 

Canvassing, 
disqualify. 

By order of the Council, 
J. L. WHEATLEY, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 





directly or indirectly, will 





Catalogue No, 361. 148 Pages 
GLAISHER'S 1909 GENERAL 
CATALOGUE OF SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS. 


Reduced Prices. Immense Variety. 


Now Ready. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 





"THE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, 
including Ceylon and Burma, published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, medium 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, Mollusca: One Vol., 
price 10s. Rhynchota: Vol. IV., Part II, 
price 10s. : 
London: Taylor and Francis, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street; Calcutta and Simla: 
Thacker, Spink and Co.; Bombay: Thacker 
and Co., Ltd.; Burma: Myles, Standish and 
Co., Rangcon ; Berlin : Friedlander and Sohn, 
Carlstrasse 11. 





E ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.— 
SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES by Early 
British Masters is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St, James’s, ‘ 





GOD'S REVELATION in the SOUL 
of MAN. 





LITERATURE, to help you to read it for 
yourself, will be sent GRATIS and POST 
FREE, on application to 
The Hon, Secretary, Postal MISssIon, 
THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, 
Piccadilly, W., 

Where DIVINE SERVICE is held every SUNDAY 
at Ir and 7. 


THE SLING 


PART II, 





Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution 
and in 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 


By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
M.R.I., Assoc. Inst, C.E. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 








BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 30s. 
Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 7s, 6d. 
Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, 11s. net. for 5s. 





‘THE Owner of an ORIGINAL 
PAOLO VERONESE (Part Sketch of the 
Kana Wedding, Paris Louvre) is prepared to 
receive an offer from a large picture-gallery on 
favourable terms. Apply, in first instance, to 
po = 1405, care of Rudolf Mosse, Vienna I., 
ustria, 





Typewriting 


AUTHORS’ MSS., od. ae 1000 words, 
Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
paper. Orders promptly executed 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M, L. L., 
18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 








AUTHORS’ MSS. intelligently 
copied, 1od. a thousand words. Neat, 

accurate work. Yost typewriter. Address Y., 

49 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 





T YPEWRITING. — The WEST 

_ KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 
MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Privatedictation rooms. Circulars, 
etc., duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established fifteen years —SIkES AND SIKES, 
223A Hammersmith Road, London, W. 





T YPEWRITING. — Neat, careful, 

and intelligent work. Fiction 7d. per 
thousand, other work 8d. Good paper. Speci- 
mens sent.—Mrs. A., 10 Grosvenor Road, St. 
Albans. 





TYPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and references.— Address Miss 
— The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 











THE ANCESTOR. A Guosterty 

Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
$3 7s. 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





‘THE CANTERBURY CRICKET 

WEEK. Record of the Old Stagers, etc. 
Vol. I, (all published), 4to. cloth, with Photo- 
graphs of the Performers, 12s. 6d. free.—W. E. 
GOULDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


—_ 





Priated for the Proprietors, THE WILSFORD Press, LTD, 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fielda, W.C., 
and Published at 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





ee LtD., 5 Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
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